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By TRITTON GRANT. 
CHAPTER XXII. 


UP in her bare, comfortless-looking room in the hospital Ada 
Walton lay, restlessly anxiously, on the alert, straining her ears 
to hear the sound of approaching footsteps. 

‘* She has been wanting so much to see you,” whispered the 
nurse as Mrs. Howard passed into the room. “ Poor thing, she 
seems so restless. I think she wants to tell you something. 
Please don’t stop long, it excites her too much,” and she closed 
the door leaving the two women alone together. 

‘*So you’ve come,” the somewhat bold-looking eyes were 
feverishly bright as they fixed themselves on Nancy’s face. 
“TI thought you would. Sit down near me.” 

The girl did as she was told, and Ada went on speaking 
rapidly. 

‘** Did you ever hate anyone so much that it seemed to make 
you strong to live to be able to hurt them? When I remem- 
bered what I had to tell you, I felt as if I could have walked 
miles to tell it to you,” she laughed, with a ring of triumph in 
it, but the laugh was such a feeble one it belied the truth of 
her words. 

Nancy looked at her quickly, and a presentiment of coming 
evil seemed to weigh her down. 

‘‘ Yes?” she asked with a little gasp, ‘‘ yes?” 

‘* The first reason I tell you what I’m going to, is to punish 
someone who has ruined my life,’ the sick woman went on, 
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turning her face round on the pillow the better to see her 
companion’s face; ‘‘ the second reason, because I hope in the 
end it will:make you much happier than you are now.” 

**Go on—please go—on.” She bent forward, one hand 
clutching the counterpane. What had Ada to tell her? 

** Listen, I’m going to tell you the whole story from the 
beginning.”’ Ill as she was the thought of her story seemed to 
give Ada a certain transitory strength, and her voice sounded 
stronger and fuller as she went on. ‘‘ Eight years ago I lived 
with my mother in London. She kept a boarding-house, and 


* we nearly always had several young gentlemen,” the recollection 


of her earlier days seemed to bring back the intonation of those 
times in their train, ‘cramming for the army. Mother had 
always made it pay well, and I was educated at a real ladies’ 
school, and could play the piano. In fact, I was brought up a 
lady.” She lay quite still, her eyes gazing into space, as if even 
now resting on the glories of that time. ‘‘ Well,’ she continued 
after a few moments, ‘‘ Charlie Howard was one of the young 
fellows, and ™ 

Nancy’s nerves were strung to their very highest pitch, and 
at the mention of his name, she felt she could have shrieked 
out loud. She had dreaded to hear it, although she had 
guessed it was of Charlie alone Ada had to speak. 

“Mrs. Walton, if what you have to say has anything to do 
with my husband,” she interrupted quietly, though the colour 
had risen to her face, and her heart was beating quickly, “I 
must refuse to hear it. I cannot listen to anything against 
him. He is—my husband.” 

“But you must, you must, I tell you.” Ada raised herself 
on her elbow and looked into the girl’s face. I will tell you, 
I will tell you.” 

“You only leave me one way to settle this, and that is to 
leave you.” 

** Stop, you shall hear.” She was sitting up in bed now, 
and she raised her voice as Nancy walked to the foot of 
the bed. ‘‘I am Charlie Howard’s wife,” and she fell back 
on her pillows with a triumphant smile as she thought how 
she had dealt him the bitter blow at last. 

Nancy stood there immovable, as if all feeling had been 
paralysed, as if her very self had been turned into stone at 
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those words. Her back was to the light and Ada could not 
see her face. 

“Why don’t you say something?” Ada went on. “ Don’t 
you believe it? Come here and look at my marriage lines,” 
taking an envelope from under her pillow, and drawing a piece 
of paper out of it; ‘‘ look at that and read it.” 

Nancy came forward mechanically, took the paper, read 
it through, then gave it back. No words came to. her 
lips, for the moment all power of speech seemed to have 
gone. 

“I'd never have told you if I’d thought you were happy 
with him, and—but there, I’m not sure, for I hate him—hate 
him, and I want to punish him, and I don’t know what I would 
not do to feel I’d spoilt his life as he did mine.” She spoke 
so rapidly, Nancy had to strain her ears to catch the words. 
“He married me seven years ago, seven years ago; and after 
I’d lived with him three weeks I learnt to hate him. I was 
good in those days when he came, good---as you, But he was 
selfish and cruel. He got tired and—he left me. No one ever 
knew we were married, he took good care of that, and when 
I knew him better, and hated him—yes, hated him,” the 
words seemed to give her pleasure by their constant reitera- 
tion, ‘‘then I was glad no one knew. I knew as long as I 
kept out of his way he would never claim me, and after the 
first three weeks, when we lived together in lodgings, he never 
came near me. And—I didn’t mind. I was glad.’”’ She paused 
for a moment, then went on: ‘‘My mother had just died 
before we were married, and there was no one to care what 
happened. I went on the stage, and with the money he gave 
me to keep me quiet, I got on well enough.” 

Nancy came and stood by the bedside. 

“‘ He has treated you cruelly, cruelly,” she said hoarsely, ‘if 
only I could tell you how sorry I am, but I—don’t seem able— 
to think properly—somehow. I must go away now; don’t 
think me unkind, but I—must go. 

She raised her hand to her head in a dazed kind of way. 
She wanted to get away—away from everyone, to hide herself 
somewhere out of sight and realise her misery. 

“Oh! don’t go yet! Don’t go yet! I want to tell you 
everything. I’ve been so miserable. You have no more to 
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bear than I have,” with a touch of impatient querulousness 
in her tone. 

A sharp spasm of pain crossed the girl’s face for a moment. 

**T know I haven’t,” she said rather unsteadily, “‘I am afraid 
I am very selfish. I was forgetting what your life—must have 
been. Tell me all you want to—only quickly—please,” she 
said as she sat down near the bed and waited. 

‘Last year in April,” Ada’s voice was very weak and low, 
**a boy, young Lord Denborough, fell in love with me. He 
was only twenty, but—it was such a good chance, and I knew 
Charlie would be only too pleased and would not peach.” 
Nancy shuddered a little, this code of morals was new to her. 
** Den and I settled to wait till November, when he would be 
twenty-one. I sent for Charlie, who, you know, was home 
last year, and told him what I thought of doing. Did he try 
and stop me?” she went on angrily, “did he raise a finger to 
hold me back? Bah! he jumped at it, jumped at it. Went 
down on his knees and swore he would never come near me 
again, or do anything that might hurt me. I was going to the 
devil, and he helped me all he knew to do it.” For a few 
seconds she paused, as if exhausted, and then went on with 
a sort of feeble fierceness. ‘‘ Instead of telling me his father 
was dead, and he had come into four hundred a year, he 
pretended he was still dependent on his pay, and a small 
allowance. I tell you if he had come to me and told me he 
could keep me, and asked me to go back to him, I would have 
gone. You may not think it, but I had good in me then, and 
if he had given me the chance of living an honest good life, 
I would have taken it. But no—he behaved like—himself. 
He whined about his poverty, and showed me that in marrying 
Lord Denborough, I was doing the very best thing. And 
why?” her eyes glittered angrily, ‘‘ because he had fallen in 
love with you, and he knew when once I was married to Lord 
Denborough I had no hold on him, and would not dare tell 
anything against him. A week before I was to have married 
Denborough I wrote and told Charlie he need never expect 
to be bothered by me again. You see I was—happy, and felt 
I could be generous, and he thought he’d made sure of me, 
but he hadn’t—quite !” 

She turned round on her back, and lay staring up at the 
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ceiling with a smile, half-sneering, half-triumphant, playing 
round the dry fever-parched lips. Her voice was weaker and 
shriller when she spoke again, as if her strength had been 
taxed too much. 

‘* There, that’s all. Denborough died in December. If I’d 
married him, I should have been married a week before Charlie 
married you out here, but I—didn’t, you see?” and she laughed 
to herself. 

Nancy got up from her chair. 

“Good-bye, I am going,” her voice sounded odd and 
unfamiliar in her ears as if someone else was speaking, ‘I 
will come again—to-morrow.” 

Ada turned in her bed suddenly, and caught the other’s 
hand. 

** You’re upset about it, aren’t you?” Nancy drew her lips 
sharply together, the expression seemed so inadequate. ‘‘ But 
it was better to tell you, wasn’t it? Kinder in the end——give 
you a chance of being happy with someone else. Charlie’s 
not such an angel you'll be sorry to leave him, I know that.” 

The girl clenched her teeth. Had all the finer senses in 
Ada Walton been crushed out of her? She had been cruelly 
wronged, and Nancy pitied her—as only a woman who has 
suffered herself can pity—but still she could not help seeing 
that all the woman’s keener and more delicate perceptions 
were entirely blunted—if they had ever existed—and that she 
did not know or realise the terrible blow she was dealing.” 

*‘T wanted to hate you,” the sick woman went on slowly, 
“‘but I couldn’t. I was glad when I saw you weren’t happy— 
you weren’t the kind of woman to be happy with Charlie; and 
I didn’t mind much making you more unhappy with him, 
for I thought—when I tell her the truth, she will be free to 
marry—some nice man’’—she glanced covertly at the girl to 
see the effect of her words. The thought of any high principles 
existing between Nancy and Lefroy as an impassable barrier 
to their marriage, had never for a moment occurred to her. 
That they should marry each other had been the crowning 
act of her revenge. 

‘For God’s sake don’t talk like that,’’ Nancy broke in 
wildly. “Oh! let me go now,” she went on, entreatingly. 
‘* Surely there is no more to tell me.” 
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**Don’t look like that! You’re not sorry, surely? I told 
Captain Lefroy everything; and I said you didn’t care for 
Charlie.” 

Every drop of blood had left Nancy’s face. Her eyes 
glowed fiercely, and she seemed to fight with the words that 
fell from her dry white lips. 

** You—told—him—that ? You mean to say you told him 
that? How dared you say such things?” 

‘* There, don’t be angry, you can’t deny it, because you like 
to tell the truth,” and Nancy wondered fiercely if nothing 
could make her companion drop that calm tone in speaking 
of things that made her long to go out and kill herself. She 
repressed the angry reply that rose to her lips by a supreme 
effort of self-control. After all, the poor woman was probably 
too weak and ill to think of the pain she was giving. 

‘“‘T am going to send your nurse to you now. I'll come 
again to-morrow.” 

She bent down over the pillow, and smoothed the hair 
gently back from Ada’s forehead. 

“Oh! I cannot tell you how I pity you. Poorthing! Poor 
thing! And I thought you were unkind, and to blame. 
Forgive me for having been so hard and cold. Oh! how 
could he have been so cruel and wicked to you!” 

A sudden and awful fear of that death which Ada felt was 


nearing her so rapidly, seemed to swallow up all other feelings; - 


and she turned and stretched out her hand, as if by the grasp 
of another’s, she could fight that dread enemy more easily. 

*“But I’ve—been—wicked too. I hated him so. Do you 
think God will forgive me—everything?” The question came 
feebly and haltingly. 

‘I know He will,” the girl answered earnestly. ‘‘He knows 
how you were wronged.” 

‘*Bend down” —the request came in the very faintest 
whisper. ‘I wish I’d—never told, now—if—it hasn’t made 
you—happy.” 

The littleness of revenge, and a pitiful regret for the sorrow 
she had brought upon the girl who looked down upon her so 
kindly and gently, seemed to come home to her, as she lay 
there, her feet just touching the border-land of the valley of 
the Shadow. All thought of her own wrongs fell away from 
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her. The true nobility of the woman’s character—crushed 
and marred by a man’s selfishness and neglect—shone out 
bright and clear at last, like the dying flare of a candle; and 
in that moment Ada Walton lived nearer to her God than she 
had ever done before. 

*“‘ Kiss me,”’ Nancy could hardly catch the words. She bent 
down and kissed the hot face with her fresh young lips, and 
the tears sprang to her eyes. ‘‘ You are—a good—girl—I’m— 
very tired.” 

“I’m so sorry, dear,” the girl said tenderly. ‘‘ Good-bye. 
I hope you'll have a better night.” She half turned towards 
the door, then came back suddenly, and kneeling down by 
the bed, took the sick woman’s hand in both her own and 
kissed it. ‘‘God bless you,” she whispered. ‘‘ Good-bye. 
Good-bye.” 

After a few moments she rose to her feet and walked to the 
door in a dazed, uncertain way, as if she could not see; and, 
going out, closed it slowly behind her. 

It was pouring with rain as she came out of the hospital, 
for which she was thankful, for she could pull up the hood of 
her dandy, and no one could see her face. Down the hill the 
jhampanis carried her carefully; for the paths, always steep, 
were slippery with the rain, and she sat well back, her eyes 
closed, listening to the drip, drip, drip of the water on the 
hood above her head. At first, her interview with Mrs. 
Walton seemed shadowy and unreal. Then, as her ideas 
became less confused, and she began to unravel, slowly and 
quietly, the tangled skein of her thoughts, reviewing past 
events by the key she now held, everything became clear as 
daylight. For the first time, she realised as in a flash, her 
own position ; and in those first few moments of utter shame 
and misery, she seemed to have lived through years of torture; 
moments that branded the pain deep in upon her soul with 
marks that never healed. 


“ CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE jhampanis lowered Nancy’s dandy a little roughly. It 
had been a weary trudge up the steep hillside in the blinding 
rain, and they were glad it was over. The water ran off their 
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sturdy brown legs, and their bare feet left bright wet prints 
on the stone floor of the verandah. Nancy got out of her 
dandy stiffly, feeling cold and numbed; and, with the usual 
force of habit, walked straight into the drawing-room. A 
bright wood fire was burning there, and she went forwards, 
spreading out her cold fingers to the blaze, with a little 
exclamation of delight. 

Someone, who was standing with their back to the room, 
half hidden by one of the window curtains, turned round with 
a start, and looking up, Nancy saw Guy Lefroy. 

He came forward and began hastily : 

‘‘T came up to enquire after your husband. They told me 
Edith was in, and—that you had gone out. There is some 
mistake. I am o 

At this minute the bearer came in and said something to 
Mrs. Howard, in a low tone, and then left the room. 

“It appears Edith has gone down to the library,” she 
explained, as she began to unfasten her cloak. 

““T won’t stay then,” he said quickly. ‘“I only meant 
just to enquire—how is i 

She came nearer to the window, and as she threw her cloak 
down on one of the chairs, the light fell on her face. 

‘‘Where have you been?” he broke off shortly, trying to fight 
against the fear that had suddenly risen up to confront him. 

**To see Mrs. Walton. I know now.” 

The answer came quietly enough, then she turned from him 
abruptly. But that one glance into her face had been enough. 
No need to ask her what she knew. 

She went and stood near the fireplace, her hands clasped 
so tightly in front of her that her rings cut into her tender 
flesh. She hardly seemed to breath as she waited—waited— 
praying almost unconsciously, hardly knowing what she 
prayed for, or against. 

Guy never stirred from his place at the window, but stood 
looking out on to the wet world outside. One minute, two 
minutes, three minutes passed, and they neither of them spoke. 
The raindrops trickled down the window panes; the dripping 
tendrils of honeysuckle waved to and fro in the wind; the 
water ran in little streams down the garden paths, and the 
clouds rolled up close round the houses, concealing everything 
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beyond in impenetrable white mist. Four minutes, five 
minutes. 

Nancy stooped down and began to put another log of wood 
upon the fire. 

Hearing the sound, he turned round and came towards her. 

‘‘Let me do that,” he said, taking the tongs out of her 
hands. 

She gave them up without a word, then drew up a chair 
and sat down. She was trembling from head to foot, and felt 
she could stand no longer. 

He straightened himself, and stood looking down at her. 
Then he resolutely turned his eyes away; he could not bear 
that look of misery on her face. 

“‘IT must go,” he said suddenly, “there is no good my 
staying here.” 

The pain in her eyes deepened and her mouth grew a little 
hard. 

“Yes, go. Why should I keep you ?—as you say, there is 
no good your staying here.” 

He look down at her quickly; there was something in her 
tone he could not understand. 

“Oh, what can I say to you?” he burst out. ‘“‘ There is 
nothing I can say!” 

“Exactly.” She looked back at him with cold, calm eyes. 
“‘ There is nothing to be said.” 

She had dreaded that he would give way to the tenderness 
he had shown her the last time they met, and with every nerve 
throbbing with this new shame she felt that such tenderness 
would come now as an insult. He had guessed this, and it had 
made him speak almost roughly to her in his anxiety to show 
her that, never mind what her position might be, in his eyes 
she was entitled to all respect. 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” 

His voice was coldly polite, and he kept his eyes carefully 
averted from her face. 

“No, thank you.”- 

‘“‘T shall be only too glad if I can ever be of any service to 
you. Please count on me as your friend.” 

His voice sounded so hard, and in a minute or two he would 
have gone out of her life. He was leaving her without one 
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kind word, never for one instant letting his voice soften as she 
had longed, yet dreaded that it might do. A sudden doubt 
born of wretchedness and pain, that what he had heard had 
killed his love, sprang up in her heart, and she answered with 
a little mocking laugh. 

“May I really? Isn’t it expecting too much on my part to 
think your friendship can sustain such a shock as it must have 
experienced in learning what Mrs. Walton had to tell you!” 

The lovely little face usually so full of tenderness and sun- 
shine, looked so hard and cold, it might have been carved out 
of marble. 

*‘ Nancy!” he cried, his tone half reproachful, wholly hurt. 

** How dare you call me, Nancy ?” she asked, her eyes 
flashing, as she sat upright in her chair. ‘‘ Because I have 
been ruined by one man, is that any reason I should be 
insulted by another ?” 

She knew she was cruelly unreasonable, but she was nearly 
mad with shame and wretchedness. 

‘* How can you say such things?” and the pain in his voice 
cut her to the quick. ‘Insult you! Good God! You are 
cruel, very cruel. You first doubt the idea of my friendship, 
and then when I want to convince you of it, you turn round 
on me and sayI insult you. Listen to me for one moment, 
and judge me kindly and justly, like the good, sweet, true 
woman you are.” 

She rested her elbow on the arm of her chair, and her head 
on her hand, gazing with eyes that had suddenly become dim 
in amongst the glowing logs. 

‘When I saw your face to-day I—I guessed you knew the 
truth,” he went on, still with that painin his tone. ‘‘ That our 
meeting was accidental and not of my seeking you know. You 
looked—well, it hurt me to see you look like that, and yet 
what could I do? Can’t you understand that it was difficult 
for me to know how to act? Can’t you understand!” he 
cried passionately, coming and standing closer to her, as he 
looked down at the pretty brown head he loved so well, ‘‘ that 
now that we both know there is, legally speaking, nothing to 
keep us apart, that I would rather do anything than let you 
think for a single second that the false position in which 
that man has placed you, could alter in the least the respect 
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that was due to you? Wouldn’t it have been easier for me to 
have knelt down there by your chair and told you how I loved 
you? To have taken your dear little hands in mine, and 
begged you some day to let me give you the shelter of my 
name? To have e 

** But you have not done that!” 

She rose to her feet suddenly, and stood facing him white to 
her very lips. 

*“You have not done that, and you never will, I know. I 
know I am so weak—so wretched, I—could not stand it.” 

There was an agony of entreaty in her tone, as she waited, 
her lips slightly parted, her eyes looking up into his as if her 
life depended on his answer. 

*“No, I have not done that,’ he answered very low and 
distinctly, ‘‘and—unless in the days to come I can honestly 
help you by doing so—I never will.” 

Her face filled with a sudden radiant light, and she crept 
close to him, and took one of his-hands in both her own. 

“‘ God bless you, dear,” she said, so softly, so reverently, her 
eyes full of love and trust, ‘“‘what does anything matter in 
comparison -to the fact that you are worth all the love I’ve 
given you? I have no right to the name I bear,” the colour 
came rushing to her cheeks again, “‘and yet you have been 
chivalrous. I have been unreasonable, and yet you have been 
patient. Another man might have traded on my misery, but 
you have been generous. Forgive me for ever having thought 
for even a moment that you could behave in any way that was 
not kind and true. Oh, Guy!” She broke off suddenly. 
“Don’t look like that. There are tears in your eyes. I 
never meant to hurt you, dear, I never meant to hurt you.” 

** You haven’t hurt me,” he said brokenly, ‘‘ you have made 
me glad—glad. I must go now. Write to me if ever you 
want help.” 

His hands held hers tightly even whilst he spoke of leaving 
her, as if he could not bear to let them go, but she drew them 
away and turned from him, folding her arms on the mantel- 
piece, and laying her head upon them. The agony of parting 
from him was sweeping over her again. 

“Go quickly! Let us get it over,” she said, as if the words 
hurt her, “I cannot say good-bye again.” 
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For one moment she felt his hand touch her bowed head 
with a gentle, lingering touch, and a minute after she heard 
the door close behind him. 

Presently she raised herself, and looked around. What was 
she to do? First of all she must go and see the man who had 
wronged her so cruelly, and tell him that she knew the truth. 
She gathered up her cloak and, throwing it over her arm, 
walked upstairs. 

She passed through into Howard’s room and walked up 
to the bed. Charlie was evidently asleep, and as she stood 
looking down at the coarse, stupid-looking face, another face, 
clever and refined, rose up unbidden before her, and she set 
her teeth and drew her lips together to keep back that 
exclamation of pain which trembled on her tongue. 

How she hated the man who lay there with all the passionate 
disgust and loathing a woman must needs feel for a man who 
has wronged her past forgiveness. If only he would die as he 
lay there! In her misery her thoughts ran riot, and she 
pictured to herself how they would lay him in his coffin, 
and how the soldiers would carry him at a foot’s pace to the 
cemetery which lay in the valley on the other side of the hill. 
How they would bury him deep, deep down in the moist, soft 
earth, and then turn and leave him, marching quickly home as 
if trying to forget that they had just been to a funeral. But 
she—she would not forget! She would go down on her knees 
and thank God that he was dead! 

She laughed softly to herself—a curious little laugh—and 
Howard opened his eyes and saw her. Something in the 
expression of her face startled him. What had she heard ? 

** Tt was unkind of you to leave me, Nancy, I’ve been feeling 
so ill. I thought you were never coming back, darling, I’ve 
been longing for you so”—anxious to propitiate her, and yet 
wishful at the same time to draw upon her sympathy. ‘ How 
is Mrs. Walton?” He could not help letting some of the 
feverish eagerness he felt creep into his tone. 

** Dying, I’m afraid.” 

“Ah! dying.” A smile crossed his face, then passed away, 
but not before Nancy had seen it. ‘‘ You saw her?” 

**T saw her—yes.” 

Something in her tone made him glance up at her covertly 
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fora second. Ada Walton wasdying. That was indeed good 
to hear! Had Nancy heard anything, or—had she not? 
If only she would go away, and stay away until—until Ada 
was dead, then—then he could tell his story in his own 
way. 

“Go away now, dear, I’m feeling very ill. I can’t talk.” 

‘“‘T want to say something to you first.” 

“TI can’t listen.” If only he could tide over the time until 
that woman died. ‘‘Ican’t listen. I’mveryill. Do you want 
to kill me, Nancy? Go away!” 

** But I must, I “5 

He turned away from her fretfully. 

“IT won't listen.”” He stuffed his fingers in his ears like a 
naughty child. ‘‘ Now I can’t hear a word you say.” 

The ludicrous side of the situation struck Nancy, and she 
laughed a harsh little laugh and turned on her heel. 

‘*Coward!” she muttered to herself, as she left him. 
‘* Never mind, to-morrow will do as well. To-morrow!” she 
shivered. 

The utter hopelessness of all the to-morrows frightened 
her. 

She went into her room and wrote a chit to Mrs. Craigie, 
saying she had a bad headache, and was not coming down to 
dinner. 

‘*Please don’t bother to come up, dear Mrs. Craigie. I 
don’t feel up to it,” she ended. 

She sat up half the night packing up her things, carefully 
separating any presetm she had received from Howard, and 
setting it on one side. , Then she put out her lamp, opened 
one of the windows softly and looked out. The moon was 
shining fitfully, and great billowy clouds threw quaint shadows 
on the sleeping world below. The lake lay dark and cold at 
the foot of the hills, save now and then, when the moonbeams 
lighted it up for a moment or so, and she could hear the sound 
of a thousand little streams, swelled by the recent rain, rushing 
madly down the steep hill-sides. Far away to the left her eyes 
wandered—down there she could almost distinguish the dark 
buildings of the club. He was so near as that—and yet the 
immeasurable distance between them. Was she ruining her 
life for a far-fetched principle? For the first time that day 
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hot, scalding tears welled up into her eyes and ran down her 
cheeks. 
“Oh! the shame of it—the shame of it,’’ she sobbed. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


**A MAN from the hospital has just brought you this, Nancy. 
You’ve got to sign here for it,” said Mrs. Craigie, holding out 
an open book as she came into the verandah after breakfast the 
next morning. “I’ve got such heaps to do, so ta-ta. I wish” 
—half turning back—‘“‘ you’d go and lie down, you look as ill 
as ever you can be.” 

“Oh! I’m allright, thank you. I’ve only got a headache.” 

Nancy opened a note which lay on the top of a thin, longish 
packet tied up with string and sealed, and read the following: 


“DEAR MADAM, 

“Mrs. Walton died at three o’clock this morning. I 
think she must have known the end was coming, because last 
evening after you had left, she asked me to seal this packet, 
and give it to you in the event of her death. She died in her 
sleep, and had no pain. 

“Yrs. faithly. 


‘© L. RADCLIFFE.” 


Nancy cut the string and undid the parcel carefully. On 
the top lay a few lines written in pencil. She touched them 
gently, for the fingers that had written them would never 
move again. 

‘“‘ If I die you are to have my marriage lines.” 

That was all, and yet in those few words hung the ruin of 
two women’s lives. 

How long Nancy stood there looking across to the opposite 
hill, her eyes resting on the building where Ada Walton lay so 
white and still, she never knew. She was asking herself as 
others had done before, as others will do again, as many have 
gone—and will go—mad in the doing, if those who go down 
to their graves utterly worn out, having learnt to write all 
across life’s page, “failure,” will indeed find—some day— 
ssomewhere—satisfaction. 
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Presently Howard’s bearer came to her, and salaaming, told 
her the Sahib sent her his salutations. 

She fastened the little packet up again, and then, carrying 
it in her hand, went up to Charlie’s room. 

To her intense surprise Howard was up and dressed, sitting 
in an easy-chair nearthe window. There wasan air of subdued 
excitement about him that struck her as soon as she entered 
the room, and her surprise showed itself in her face. 

“‘You are surprised to see me up, darling girl, but I am 
feeling so much better. I’m afraid I was cross last night. 
Won't you come and kiss me, Nancy?” reproachfully, holding 
out ‘his hand. 

‘* No,” she said. 

‘You are very unforgiving, my dearest. But perhaps when 
you and I have had a little talk together you will be kinder. 
I hear Mrs. Walton is dead.’”’ He spoke hurriedly, as if afraid 
that she would interrupt him. ‘‘ You know how servants get 
hold of these things.” He did not consider it necessary to tell 
her that he had sent up to the hospital early that morning to 
enquire how Ada was. ‘‘And now I want to clear up and 
explain everything—now that it can hurt that poor woman no 
longer.” 

He looked up at her as innocently as a child might have 
done, who felt confident it could clear itself in its mother’s 
eyes. 

She looked down at him, startled and surprised, but with a 
glimmer of hope in her eyes. Perhaps he had some honesty 
and good feeling left in him yet. 

*« Sit down, won’t you ?—you look tired, darlin " 

‘** Don’t call me that,” she interrupted hoarsely, ‘‘ go on.” 

**' You are most unkind, Nancy, but I am sure you will be 
sorry for it when you hear all.” 

She leant against the window-frame, her eyes fixed on his 
face. 

“It is rather a long story, but I'll tell it as shortly as I can.” 

Then he paused for a moment, and coughed a little 
nervously. 

** About seven or eight years ago I behaved very badly to 
poor Ada Walton. She is not really Mrs. Walton, but chose 
to call herself so. You must try and make excuses for me, 
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Nancy, but I was so young at the time, quite a boy, in fact. 
I lodged with Ada and her mother when I was at Wren’s 
cramming, and—I asked her to marry me.” 

Another pause, then he went on suddenly : 

‘** Of course I know I behaved shamefully. I actually let it 
go on until—until the day before the wedding, and then—I 
threw her over! It was cruel, very cruel of me, and I could 
not help feeling that you, with your sweet, kind heart, would 
turn from me if you knew.” 

He was not looking at her, or perhaps he might not have 
run on so glibly. 

*‘T did not dare to tell you, that was the truth of it. I 
loved you so well, but, looking back now, I think it was a 
mistake on my part. But I dreaded you should learn the 
truth. I was so afraid of losing your love and your respect. 
But now that she is dead and beyond all suffering, poor thing, 
I feel I may tell you all. Besides, her pride had suffered so 
much, I felt I could not make her suffer any more.” 

He looked up at Nancy for approval, and read something in 
her set white face that frightened him. Had he made his case 
worse instead of better? What a blind fool he had been not 
to find out how much she knew of the truth first ! 

A sudden idea struck him! 

‘Do you know, Nancy,” he said, looking away from her, 
‘‘ she was so devoted to me that I believe my behaviour preyed 
so much on her mind that she really thought she was married 
to me once.” 

For an instant Nancy’s senses seemed to reel, then she felt 
the little packet crumple in her hands, and the momentary 
hope lay dead. 

**Godjknows that is not the truth!” she cried, standing in 
front of him, her eyes full of passionate contempt. ‘‘ Ada 
Walton mad for love of you! You afraid to tell me you threw 
her over! It requires rather something more than this to 
explain things clearly, and that explanation lies here! ”’— 
coming forward and holding the dead woman’s marriage lines 
in her hands—‘“‘ read that. No, I will not let it out of my 
hands. I suppose you will say it is a forgery; no lies seem too 
bad for you to tell—but if you do that I will write to my father, 
and tell him to go and see the register of the church that is 
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written here ”’—touching the paper she held—“ and that will 
tell me the truth, for you cannot speak it!” 

His face was as white as her own now, and his light eyes 
stared vacantly at her fora moment or so. The game was up 
at last, and he knew it. 

Then he leant forward, grasping the arms of his chair in his 
hands as he did so. 

“‘T acknowledge I lied to youjust now.” He was determined 
to speak the truth now, but he did not realise it came too late 
to have any good effects. ‘‘ Nancy, can’t you forgive me? It 
was my love for you made me do it.” 

“Your love!” she echoed, “your love! Do you call it 
love that makes a man ruin a woman’s fair name as you have 
ruined mine? I tell you you don’t know what love means— 
that you desecrate its meaning when you apply it to the 
cowardly action that made me your wife. Your wife! yes— 
and with no shadow of a title to the name. And you dare to 
call that love!” 

*‘But no one need ever know—no one shall ever know. 
She is dead, and you ave my wife. Why do you talk as if 
the wrong I had done you was irreparable? You take an 
exaggerated view of it. Of course I know I am terribly to 
blame. I can’t say more.” He spoke rapidly, looking for 
some sign of relenting in her face. ‘‘ My wife, of course you 
are my wife.” 

“Tam mot your wife,” she burst out passionately. ‘‘I am 
not your wife legally, and you know it.” She waited for a 
moment as if revolving something in her mind. ‘ You must 
marry me again, do you hear, marry me again, and then “ 

A look of intense relief and pleasure came into his face. 

“Of course I will—of course I will,” he said in a soothing 
tone that nearly drove her wild. ‘A hundred times if you 
like. Anything to satisfy you, Nancy—anything! And then, 
when your scruples are laid to rest, and you have learnt to 
think I was not so horribly to blame after all, we will forget 
this and be happy.” - 

She stepped back, her head well up, and such an expression 
of loathing in her face, that involuntarily he turned away his 
eyes. 

‘Be happy with you?” The contempt rang through every 

23 
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word. ‘You don’t understand. You will marry me, and 
then—I will leave you. You don’t think I could ever live 
with you again, do you?” ; 

Her scorn was unendurable, he would bear it no longer. If 
entreaties would not bring her to reason, some other means 
must be used. He lay back in his chair and crossed his 
legs. 

‘“* My dear girl,” he said. with a sneer, “‘if you think I am 
going through the marriage service with you a second time in 
order to let you go home directly afterwards, you are very 
much mistaken. I object to the thought of the endless 
comments that our separation will give rise to.” 

‘** But I refuse to live with you,” was the proud reply. ‘I 
have lost all respect for you! You have wronged me past 
forgiveness !”’ 

“Then if you refuse to live with me”—he twisted his 
moustache in a débonnaire way between his finger and thumb, 
watching her as a cat watches a mouse—‘‘I must refuse to 
marry you. Leave me by all means, but remember it will be 
as Nancy Bethune, not as Nancy Howard. The scheme of 
being married to a woman who refuses to live with me does 
not, I confess, hold any great fascination for me.” 

She leant back against the window-frame, as if shé was 
going to fall. He saw his advantage and smiled to himself 
pleasantly. 

** You—you—don’t mean—that ?”’ she gasped, as the whole 
meaning of his speech forced itself upon her, ‘‘ you can’t mean 
that! You could not be so cruel! You don’t mean that.” 

** My dear Nancy, I mean every word of it. If you promise 
to stay with me I’ll marry you, if not, you can—go.” 

Knowing the girl as he did he had no doubts, and his tone 
was cool and unconcerned. A few minutes ago he had never 
dreamt he would hold the winning card in his hand, which 
made the thought of coming sure success all the sweeter. 

“You are cruel, you are cruel,” she moaned, her figure 
swaying slightly backwards and forwards as she spoke. “I 
never could have believed men could have been so cruel. Go 
back!” her anger rising as she went on, “‘ how can I go back 
like this dishonoured, ruined? You know I can’t. Oh! 
Charlie!” 
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She came forward a few steps and held her hands together 
imploringly. 

**T know you will not do this. You will marry me and— 
let me go. People will never know—even my father shall not 
know. I don’t ask you for money, I don’t ask you for anything 
except the right to bear your name. Surely it is little enough 
in return for all the wrong you have done me.” 

**T am willing to make right that wrong. But I make my 
own terms. I love you more than I shall love anyone again, 
so it is not surprising I should do everything to keep you, is 
it? You know what those terms are, don’t you? You can 
make your own choice.” 

“You leave me no choice,” she broke in passionately ; ‘‘ you 
know I can only give in to you in every way.” 

**T knew you would be sensible at last, I knew——’ 

** Don’t say another word, for God’s sake. Let me go away 
and—get used to it.” 

The misery in her voice touched even his selfish heart. 

“Tt will be best in the end, darling. You will see it is so 
some day. I will make all necessary arrangements. We must 
take the Padre into the secret, he’ll be safe. When I’m all 
right again, I’ll see to it.” 

**Oh! can’t it be done at once, don’t you see 

She stopped short, twisting her fingers restlessly in and out. 

“But how can I go? I couldn’t walk a step. Come, bea 
dear good girl and try not to——” 

“‘T can’t stay and listen to you any more,” she said, shortly ; 
‘‘you are driving me mad. Remember I consent only from 
pure necessity, and that I think only an ungenerous, cowardly 
man would make such conditions as you have done. 

‘“‘In that case you had better go home.” 

“‘You know I can’t do that,” she said in a dull, expres- 
sionless sort of way, as if he had tried her strength to the 
uttermost. I—give—in—in every way. I—must.” 

*‘Oh! my darling girl, if only you will believe how I love 
you. If I did wrong it was through my love for you. You 
shall never regret your decision, never.” 

And he caught her hand in his. 

‘Let go my hand,” she said, “‘ I am going.” 

He listened until her footsteps died away. 


’ 
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“Poor girl, how I pity her. It must have been an awful 
shock. She will come round in time. I must have seemed 
rather horrid to her, but e 

He smiled pleasantly. 

“TI am so frightfully fond of her, and it was the only way. 
Besides, how could I let her leave me? It would be shameful 
of me if I did; she doesn’t see that now, but it wouldn’t be fair 
to her.” 

Charlie always had a pack of plausible reasons to back up 
his most selfish actions. 

‘‘Thank Heaven, Ada’s dead. By Jove, it couldn’t have 
turned out better! I haven’t felt so happy for years.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


DuRING the next few days and nights the rain fell in torrents, 
pouring down on the corrugated iron roof of the Craigies’ 
bungalow with a ceaseless roar, that made sleep often impossible 
for those whose bedrooms were in the upper storey. Howard 
had had a relapse, a fresh chill, the doctor said, and spent his 
time in bed, thus stopping for some days all arrangements 
which he had promised to undertake as regards making Nancy 
legally his wife. The delay preyed on the girl’s mind, and she 
went about listless and miserable, with a look in her eyes that 
haunted Edith Craigie by its wretchedness. That something 
out of the ordinary had occurred, and also that it had some 
connection with Mrs. Walton she guessed, but what it was she 
was utterly at a loss to know. 

‘If it is a nice day to-morrow, I am going round to see the 
Padre,” Charlie Howard said to his wife the first day he had 
come down to breakfast, in the room Mrs. Craigie had given up 
to him as his sitting-room. ‘I wrote and told him I wanted to 
see him. That will be all right, won’t it?” 

She acquiesced by bending her head without speaking, a habit 
she had got into since that day when he had shown her all the 
selfish depths of his nature, as if she dared not trust herself to 
give her thoughts tongue. Then she turned away, and going 
into her room, bolted the door behind her, and threw herself on 
to her bed. Could she live with this man any more. He had 
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promised to make all arrangements for their marriage, and if all 
went well everything would be settled the next day. She had 
been chafing at the delay, but now the thought of being bound 
to him irredeemably was almost more than she could bear. 
Every day seemed to make him more and more distasteful to 
her. Why not throw it all up? Why not fling everything to 
the winds ? Go home—and then some day—she buried her hot 
cheek on the cool white pillow, and pressed her fingers tightly 
over her eyelids. Why not? Why not? Who could blame her 
when the story was known, who would dare to blame her? What 
were high principles, purity of action, compared to happiness, 
never mind how short-lived ? Why not lay down her arms and 
yield to the temptation that was becoming every moment 
harder and harder to resist? She had done nothing wrong. 
Her character was untarnished. Why should she sacrifice her 
entire life to a mere sentiment when she could still find a means 
of escape? Her thoughts wandered to her ‘‘ Dad” and that 
merry crew of brothers and sisters, and she pushed back her 
hair from off her forehead with a passionate little gesture. 
How could she let the breath of scandal fall, as it would fall 
only too surely, on her name, without injuring them? How 
chance the harm it might do her pretty sisters in having the 
story of her life with Charlie Howard made public property ? 
She knew the world well enough to know that it would not 
judge her leniently. Had it ever judged a woman leniently 
yet? She pictured to herself how their little world would 
whisper—‘‘ Ah! yes, not a woman one ought to know, I believe. 
Something odd about her. Wasn’t properly married or some- 
thing, I don’t quite know what, but I would rather my girls 
didn’t come across her. Naturally we steer clear of the family.” 
No, for their sakes she must act so that no one could ever 
point the finger of scorn or distrust at her. She owed it to 
those she loved not to make their lives harder than they were 
already. 

Then a sudden revulsi6n of feeling came over her. After all, 
what did it matter? What did anything matter? Virtue was; 
indeed, its own reward; why elect to follow in the dreary way it 
marked out? Nothing! Nothing mattered! Every unselfish, 
every right feeling seemed to be slipping from her hold. The 
only desirable thing, the only thing worth striving for was happi- 
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ness—happiness in Guy’s love. He would come to her some 
day. The world might say what it liked, she would be doing 
nothing wrong ; and its words could not hurt her as long as 
she had his love to protect her. Her family had no right to 
demand such a life-long sacrifice as would be hers were she 
really to become Howard’s wife. She had sacrificed herself 
for them once. In that bitter moment she could not hide 
from herself the fact that her father had been, undoubtedly, 
selfish as regards his conduct towards her. She had been 
unfairly treated from the outset; she was not to blame for 
the consequences. She had tried to do right, and now— 
the trying was over. She would throw aside every scruple ; 
drink deep of earthly love and happiness. God seemed to 
have failed her; there was no rest or peace anywhere—except 
in Guy. 

She lay quite still with her eyes closed, dreaming, dreaming, 
dreaming of that future with him. Some day—some day— 
she would send for him, and—he would come. A faint smile 
touched her lips. Oh! happiness was worth everything, every- 
thing! The seconds grew into minutes, and the minutes into 
hours, and still she lay on. Her face had grown very white, 
and there were lines of pain about her mouth. Suddenly she 
raised herself, and, getting up, smoothed back her roughened, 
curly hair with her hand, in a quick, nervous, impatient way. 
There was no trace of happiness in her face now, only a worn, 
hunted look, quite at variance with the determined expression 
in the blue eyes. 

She knelt down by the window and looked out. 

“Oh, God!” she moaned, “ my thoughts have hurt me so. 
Iam ashamed—ashamed. But I was so wretched.” Then, 
raising her eyes to the sun-kissed hills opposite, she said—the 
words falling slowly and reverently from her lips : 

“TI vow to marry Charlie Howard. Help me, my God!” 

Then she dropped her face into her hands, and knelt there 
until the sunset-glow had faded from hills and sky, and the 
short Indian twilight had deepened into night. 


(To be continued.) 





fin Australian Andromeda. 


By G. FIRTH SCOTT. 


CHAPTER I. 


A ROCKY ridge crowned by stunted gums stood out, purple 
and impressive, against the orange glory of the dying sun. 
The sky, free from clouds, gave back the hues in every degree 
of tint, and cast them despairingly into the sombre shadows 
of the guilies which scored the ridge down from its summit 
to the rock-piled creek at its base, throwing mysterious and 
clinging fragments of haze over the monotonous vegetation, 
and making a hundred fairy vistas appear where, in the broad 
open glare of noontide heat, there were only gnarled, twisted, 
scraggy gums, and barren, sun-scorched soil. 

Half-way up the steep slope that faced the setting sun, a 
bushman’s rough-built hut caught some of the glow; and the 
roof, rudely fashioned from dried sheets of bark held down by 
long thin saplings laid crosswise over them and pinned in 
careless and untidy manner, took to itself touches and glints 
that hid the ragged edges, and turned the weather-worn 
saplings and the crude, shapeless, smoke-stained chimney into 
misty architectural triumphs, mellowing the dull and prosaic 
surroundings of the dwelling into poetic fantasies, until the 
thin wreath of blue smoke which rose steadily in the calm air 
was a token of homage rising from the sacrificial altar of 
some mystic, soulful sun-worshipper. From somewhere in the 
shadows, far below, there came the faint tinkle of a cow-bell, 
subdued by distance into the semblance of sweetness. The 
short-lived, spasmodic chirps and twitters of the bush birds 
quivered here and there, and away down the gully, where the 
creek was trickling amongst the rocks and boulders, a pool of 
water, tinged by the glory overhead, smiled back as it lay, a 
patch of colour framed in darkening shade. 

A bush track stretched away from the hut door and curved 
round the shoulder of the ridge in its descent, by a long, steep 
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grade, down to where the land, thickly timbered and free from 
boulders, was level and fair for cultivation. At the bend, just 
where he would be in full view from the hut, a man stood 
leaning on an axe, his eyes fixed with a strange yearning upon 
the vista of colour and shadow before and below him. 

“By cripes! if I could only paint them sounds in with the 
sunset I’d have the whole bilin’ of the Royal Academy of 
England at my feet,” he exclaimed, rapturously, as the 
melodious call of the stock-whip bird echoed along the gully. 
Then he lapsed into silence again, drinking in the harmonies 
of colour by big mental gulps, and straining and choking in 
his haste till he lost the flavour, and was only conscious of 
the bulk. 

Another sound came to his ears and interrupted the spell of 
his fascination. It was the coo-ee of a shrill-voiced woman, 
and came from the direction of the hut. He started, and, 
facing from whence the sound came, sent along its. answer, 
following the cry with a soft whistle, as he shouldered the axe 
and resumed his walk. 

“That’s a row all right,” he mused aloud, as he walked 
along. ‘‘ Here’s the sun down, and I’ve forgotten everything 
but the sight of its going,” and he looked away at the fast- 
dying flush that alone remained of the brilliance which had 
made the heavens a vast pulsing realm of beauty a few minutes 
earlier. ‘ Well, it’s done now, and the sooner it’s over the 
sooner it’s »’ a contraction of the brows and a tightening 
of the mouth finished the sentence. 

As he neared the hut he saw the figure of the woman in 
the doorway ; a large-framed, powerfully-built woman with a 
masculine fashion of pose, and a vehement, grating voice. 

“Look you, John Wallis; me and you ain’t goin’ on no 
more in these tracks, I’ll tell you. Here’s three hours and 
more since you went out to fetch back the axe you’d left 
behind, with your rot about pictures and such like in your 
head, and now the sun’s down and the cow ain’t in nor no 
wood for the fire and nothin’ done. You’d best clear out 
altogether, I take it, and let me run the place alone. You're 
no more good nor a bald bandicoot.” 

“‘ Now don’t get scotty with a chap, Kitty. It’s all right. 
I was e 
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“Yes ; you was moonin’ and moonin’ over some weed or 
other, and afoolin’ round doin’ nothin’ because there was red 
in the sky when the sun went down or a pee-wee awhistlin’. 
I know, and I’m about full of it, d’ye hear?” 

“That’s not like my little Andromeda,” the man answered 
quietly, with a subdued capitulating tone in his yoice. 

“Oh, drat you and your rot; get some wood in!” she 
exclaimed, as she flounced round and went into the hut, 
leaving her husband standing abashed and silent. He looked 
away over his shoulder. The last faint sheen of light showed 
through the trees on the top of the ridge, and, almost 
reverentially, he took his old hat from his head and brushed 
back his untidy hair as he watched the last glint give place to 
the deep blue of the tropic night. 

“It’s a bit hard on a poet and artist, but it’s got to be 
done,” he said softly. ‘‘Ah, well, it won’t be for long,” he 
added, as he went round to the side of the hut and chopped at 
a log in the dusk. 

Three hours before he had placed it in position for cutting, 
only to find, when he turned for the axe, that it was not in its 


accustomed place. Then he had hunted for it in every likely 
and unlikely spot, until his wife, growing angry at his dreamy 
listlessness, had sharply suggested that he had left it behind 
him at the place where he had cut the log. 
He had looked at her vacantly for a moment, and she, 
further incensed, had stamped her foot and shouted at him. 
‘Of course,’’ he had answered. ‘“‘I remember now. There 


” 


was an orchid flower, and I—— 

She had interrupted him again, forcibly and angrily, and he, 
timid in the presence of her rage, had done her bidding and 
returned to the place where he had cut the log, and found the 
axe where he had left it. He also found the flower and a host of 
other things to occupy his mind until the lengthening shadows 
warned him of the flight of time. But not of the object of his 
coming. , 

“I'll have to hurry if I want to see the blue mists in the 
gullies,” he muttered. That he carried the axe over his 
shoulder as he hurried up the slope was a mere accident of 
chance. 

As he now stood chopping at the log, his mind was still 
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wandering over his mental picture of that sunset. It was the 
constant and ominous clatter inside the hut that kept him to 
his work. Once his wife came out, and from the corner of 
the hut called to him. 

“* How can you chop in the dark, you fool ?”’ she snarled. 

“It’s all right, Kitty,’ he answered weakly, and she had 
flung round and gone back inside to clatter still louder in the 
fierceness of her wrath. 

He worked on for another ten minutes, as often missing the 
log as hitting it, but anything was better than to have the 
impression of the sunset disturbed before, as he would have 
put it, there was time for it to burn into his memory. 

At last he quietly picked up the results of his labours, and 
carried them into the hut, putting them down by the fire 
without a word to his wife, and slinking off directly after to 
track the sound of the cow-bell till he found their one beast, 
tired out with its prolonged search for verdure amongst the 
wilderness of stones and boulders which constituted the sides 
and lower levels of the gullies. He found her, chewing a 
sparsely-filled cud, near the one pool of water that a hot, dry 
summer had left in the creek. Poor as the gullies were, she 
preferred them to the bare confined paddock beside the hut 
where she was always left for the night in the delusive hope 
that an absence of wanderings after dark would induce her to 
yield some milk by the morning. Still more did she object to 
be disturbed after she had settled down on her own initiative 
for a quiet rest and cogitation, and to drive her up the ridge 
in the dark was no easy task. 

By the time that she was paddocked and the man returned 
to the hut, a slush lamp shed its flickering light over the 
rough table at which his wife sat waiting, with the evening 
meal prepared, There was an angry look in her eyes, and her 
brows were drawn and puckered. 

“‘T’m full up of this,’ she said, as he entered and quietly 
took a seat opposite to her. 

He looked across the table with a weak smile on his face. 
“Yes, Kitty,” he answered. ‘“‘ It seemshard, doesn’t it? But 
genius, my dear, always is hard at the start. You wait till 
I’m president of the English Academy. You won’t call it 
hard then.” 
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“Wait! Yes; wait, wait! That’s been your tune all along. 
Wait! We were to wait till that thing over there was done, 
and now we’ve got to wait still. I tell you I’m sick of it,” 
she said, angrily. 

He sighed. ‘‘ You don’t understand,” he replied. ‘‘ You 
remember my poem : 


**The price of art 
Is a broken heart, 
Till you get your start ; 
Then the people part.” 


“Wait till that’s shown,” he went on, jerking his thumb over 
his shoulder towards a large square canvas which leaned 
against the side of the hut with its faced turned to the wall. 
“Wait till they see that; then they'll part, I can tell you—not 
in hundreds, but thousands of pounds. We’ll be rich enough 
for you then, I’ll bet.” 

“‘ Rot!” she interrupted, forcibly. 

“Then there’s the poems. It isn’t every artist that writes 
poems as well as paints,” he continued. _, 

*““ Writes poems as well as paints!” she snarled back. “And 
loafs as well as starves, why don’t you add, and lets his wife 
starve and every blessed thing on the place go to ruin because 
he’s too big a fool S 

“ Kitty, Kitty, that’s unfair,” he interrupted, plaintively. 
“ Don’t I tell you it’s all right? Don’t I tell you the fire of 
genius is burning in me like a bush fire in a grass paddock; 
and that soon, next month may be, the papers ’ll be full of 
me and my works, and all the artists in the world will be 
flocking out here in mobs and camping all up the sides of the 
gullies for weeks and weeks with their hands full of sovereigns, 
begging and crying for me to just have a look at their work 
and give ’em hints? Don’t I tell you the place ’ll be full as 
a stock yard at a muster, of folks and bigwigs come from all 
over the world on the off chance of catching a glimpse of me, 
and adrinkin’ in the sights and the sounds as I’ve grown and 
reared my genius on till it had wool enough to shear? I tell 
you, Kitty, you don’t know, you don’t know what’s ahead 
of you.” 

In his excitement he had passed his hand across his fore- 
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head and run his fingers through his hair, further ruffling the 
untidy, ill-shorn locks until they stood out in spikes and wisps, 
a wild, unkempt setting for his equally wild eyes, that glittered 
in his enthusiasm for triumphs he believed were even now 
showering upon him. 

With a gesture of impatience she picked up a knife and 
slashed vindictively at the heavy, badly-cooked bread, which, 
with a piece of stale salt beef, constituted the fare for the 
meal. 

‘You don’t know, you don’t know,” he repeated, in a 
quieter tone. ‘‘It’s all very well for you to grumble. It’s all 
very well for them as don’t know to laugh. But you wait till 
I’m invited to give lessons to the Royal Academy; you wait 
till——”’ 

**Look here, John Wallis,” she said, rising to her feet and 
glaring at him as she flung the knife down and almost across 
the table. ‘I tell you I’m full of it. When you was assisting 
that photographer and we got married things was fairly good. 
Then you started for yourself, and that wasn’t bad. But since 
you got this craze to go slodging paints about—well, it’s hell, 
that’s what it is, hell! ” 

He looked up into her face, the features of which had still 
much attractiveness in them, though they were drawn and 
distorted by the rage that was burning in her. 

‘* What a Melpomene you’d make,” he murmured. “If I 
had the canvas I’d have a goat it. I’d put you——” 

“Dry up,” she snarled. ‘“ Ain’t it enough to——” 

** You should never interrupt the art instinct,” he replied. 

** My God, if you ain’t enough to drive a woman clean silly!” 
she burst out. ‘‘ You ’ 

Her emotions were too many for words and she stood still, 
looking at him, her face quivering and working. He, not 
appreciating the glare in the eyes, rose and went over to where 
the canvas stood, and, turning it round, stood beside it and 
said, “ Look at it, Kitty, and say if it ain’t grand. Look at it. 
If that don’t cure you I don’t know what will?” 

It was a great work, so far as colour was concerned. There 
was a vast expanse of wonderfully tinted rocks, and marvellous 
vegetation of a conspicuous green in the background ; in the 
foreground was a pool of presumable water, above the surface 
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of which a small boulder stood in aggressive distinctness, and 
upon the boulder was an impressively hued snake of an, as yet, 
unknown species. Where the rocky background and the 
watery foreground met, a female form appeared. The pose of 
the figure was a hardened reproduction of Mrs. Wallis’s mascu- 
line attitude; the face was an equally hardened reproduction 
of hers. Across the lower ends of the canvas there was painted 
the legend, ‘‘ Australia’s Andromeda awaiting Perseus.” 

It was not beautiful, except to the producer, and what 
enthusiasm there had been in the model’s breast while it was 
being painted, two years before, had long since died out at the 
deferred hope of a world-wide recognition which had never 
come. Now its appearance was the final strain upon her 
control. 

Stooping down, she seized the backless chair upon which 
she had been sitting, and before the painter of the century 
realised her intention it had crashed through the canvas and 
split the great conception into tatters. 

For the moment the effect of her action terrified her, and 
she stared blankly at the rent through which her missile had 
passed. He, stunned by the suddenness of the catastrophe, 
gazed vacantly in the same direction. Then the terrible 
nature of the injury burst upon him, and with the yell of a 
maniac he sprang at his wife. 

“Vile Philistine! Iconoclast! Destroyer of the priceless, 
die !’’ he shouted, as he grabbed at the knife she had thrown 
down upon the table. But in his excitement he stumbled, and 
falling against the table overturned it and extinguished the 
lamp. As he sprawled on the floor, and in the faint glow from 
the embers in the fireplace, he saw his wife, still standing, 
towering above him. Something was by his hand, and, 
seizing it, he threw it at her in his frenzy, and as he scrambled 
to his feet he saw her fall. 

*‘ Air!” he shouted; “air! I’m choking,” and heedless of 
everything save the impulse of the moment he rushed 
headlong through the door. 
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CHAPTER II. 


It was an old story, Australianly speaking, that slowly forced 
itself into the muddled consciousness of the man who lay like 
a log outside the Way Back Hotel, and tried to understand 
what caused the awful weight on his head and the parched 
cracking in his throat. Dimly, almost before he had the 
power to move or to sit up, his mind began to straighten itself, 
and facts, strangely distorted and interweaved with conflicting 
impressions, came to memory. None were very clear at first, 
not even that which related to his own identity. A man 
of peace and a man of war jostled one another in his 
brain, and a wave of emotion which began with a smile 
ended with a curse and the wish to strike, as one or the 
other gained ascendancy. And yet neither was his own 
self. He groped his way through the tangled confusion until 
he vaguely recalled his arrival at the shanty outside of which 
he was now lying. He had arrived the evening before in the 
character of a miner who, having struck a patch rich enough 
to put a few hundreds in his pocket, had turned his face to the 
haunts of pleasure where he could lighten his hoard and his 
heart at the same time. The Way Back Hotel was the first 
sign he had come to of the delights that lay beyond, and there 
he had stopped, partly of his own will, partly because two 
mates he had picked up with on the road did so. Then 
memory became clearer. There had been drinking and 
playing, and always his best card had been trumped by one or 
the other of his road companions until not even besotted 
humanity could stand it, and he had risen with accusations 
and execrations. Then followed a brief vision of flashing 
lights and angry faces; a rush of cold air; darkness, and a 
shock. 

He raised himself on tohis elbow. Yes, it was clear enough 
now. He had been “fired out” of the shanty. And his 
money? He thrust a hand into the pocket where it had been, 
knowing as he did so that there would be only emptiness, for 
the Way Back Hotel had too fine a reputation to maintain 
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ever to allow a pigeon to escape from the trap with a vestige 
of down, let alone a feather. It was gone, and so was the 
secret store he had hidden in his boots, and which he had 
exposed when he had backed his fancy for the last time at the 
game the night before. 

There was only one thing left for him to do, and that was 
to go back, as he had done four times already, to work till he 
had enough to carry him through to the coast, and then, when 
he had it, to start off and travel steadily to the first shanty, 
where he would turn in and, throwing all his good intentions 
to the wind, stay till he was thrown out—a penniless, sodden 
wreck. He was carrying out his half-formed scheme when 
something recurred to him, something which brought a gasp 
in his breath and a clutch to his hands. Was it always going 
to end like this? A year of longing and working thrown away 
for nothing, and all to be done over again? He had tried that 
before. This time he would not turn back. He would go 
forward and face things to the end; and when he staggered 
along the road he was going from and not to the range where 
the gold was to be found. 

A few weeks later and the Way Back was many miles 
behind him, and he was nearing the place that had for 
years been drawing him in spite of all he could do to 
forget it. 

‘* To-morrow I’ll be there,” he mused, as he sat and smoked 
a lonely pipe besides his solitary fire. ‘‘I wonder if the old 
crank ’ll come on again.” 

For a time he was silent, watching the flames as they 
flickered round the logs till he felt the companionship of their 
presence and let his tongue speak out. 

“It’s a rum go,” he said. ‘‘A darned rum go when you 
come to think of it, but what does a man want to get married, 
or nabbed by anything, save hunger, and thirst, and sleep? I 
must have been mad, I take it, and yet here I am going back 
again. What for? I’m blest if I know. She’s dead these 
many years, and if she’ain’t, I don’t want her. I’m better 
without her and she without me. And yet, here I am, going 
back.” 

He finished his pipe and began another, but still the ques- 
tion held him. Why was he going back ? 
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He let his memory stray to the time when he had left his 
father’s selection to join a strolling photographer and learn the 
business. That had been a strange fascination in itself, for 
the selection consisted of good land, and yielded sufficiently 
good returns to make the elder Wallis a substantial man in the 
opinion of the local bank manager. But the district was flat 
and uninteresting, and from his youth the son had worried and 
fretted abont matters which the parents could not understand 
and which he was not too sure about himself. When the 
strolling photographer appeared and displayed, amongst other 
articles of his trade, views of more rugged and impressive 
scenery than was to be found within a hundred miles of the 
flat, dreary country all round the selection, the young man 
was moved with a restless dissatisfaction for his surroundings, 
and an aimless yearning which refused to be quieted until he 
had thrown in his lot with the photographer and left his 
parental roof with the reverse of blessings on his head. 

It was as nothing to the father that the son abhorred 
agriculture and stock raising, and had so great an aversion to 
flat monotonous land that when, as circumstances afterwards 
compelled, he took up a selection of his own, he ignored good 
promising acreage for rock-piled gullies and barren steeps. 
There was no sympathy between himself and his relations, 
he had been wont to observe as he drifted more and more 
under the dominancy of what, in his reawakened sense, he 
termed his “craze.’”’ He smiled bitterly to himself as he 
recalled the fact, and looked back from his lonely, penniless 
state over the wasted years to the time when he had set out 
to learn what his father roughly termed ‘‘that tommy-rot 
game.” He might have grown tired of it, and tired of the 
feud with his relatives and have gone back to the old selection 
had it not been—— he stirred uneasily, and kicked the log 
that was burning before him as the thought came to him. 

** For the woman I’m not going back to. I’m going back to 
the land,” he exclaimed, angrily. 

But it was the woman who had kept him to his camera and 
away from his father’s stock, all the same. She, a big-boned 
pupil teacher at the bush school, had elected to be operated 
upon by the young enthusiast, and had talked so glibly over 
the views he showed her, and the beauties of art and the 
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power of sympathy, and his own extraordinary genius in 
“taking speaking likenesses,” that a new phase of life opened 
before him. It was not for him to know that a young store- 
keeper of the township, who had the post office and the chief 
trade of the settlement, had but very recently declared his 
preference for a neighbouring selector’s daughter over the 
head of the big-boned pupil teacher. Nor that envy, malice, 
and uncharitableness had a good deal of weight in inducing 
the choice of himself as the confidant of a lonely girl’s aspira- 
tions after the unattainable. He didn’t always understand 
very clearly, and perhaps she was not thoroughly at home on 
the subject, but a pupil teacher has to be possessed of a 
smattering of many cults, and the idea of sympathy and 
aspirations and artistic yearnings pleased him and fired his 
imagination into more vivid activity than it had yet known. 

He was married out of hand and photographing on his own 
account in a bush township before he quite realised it, with 
the smattering of many cults transferred from his wife’s to his 
own mind, where they jostled and jumbled and fermented until 
he was well developed for the further expansion of his craze. 
In his wife he saw the one woman of the world who was, to 
him, the very embodiment of art and beauty, and from that 
time art and beauty ruled him. Not always coherently, but 
persistently, he strained and struggled after the unattainable, 
seeing with eyes which condemned all save the work of nature 
and himself. Untutored and unversed in the rudiments of the 
art, he essayed what could only have been possible for a 
master. The conclusion was foregone, but he ignored it, 
and only starvation could have finished the mad career of 
his craze had it not been abruptly ended through the destruc- 
tion of his masterpiece by the model whom it was intended 
to immortalise. 

Five years had passed since then, and now he was looking 
back and trying to get hold of the veriest shred of a reason for 
it all. He used to worship sunsets; now they only reminded 
him that it was time to camp. The few song birds the bush 
contained had been messengers of ravishing glamour for him ; 
now he could only regret they were not big enough to eat. A 
dictionary of mythological fables had been his one great 
delight ; now he barely remembered its name. The dreams 
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had gone, the craze had gone, and, of course, the power of 
the woman had gone too. But yet he was going back. 

The woman had long ceased to be anything to him, he told 
himself, and repeated it the next evening when he turned the 
shoulder of the ridge and caught sight of the hut on the hill- 
side. She was nothing to him, and it was only fancy that 
made his heart throb and his blood warm. He glanced along 
the gully, in which the purple shades were beginning to gather 
and the cow-bell tinkled and jangled. The last time he had 
looked he had dreamed of the golden glories in the sky ; now 
he noted the formation of the rocks. 

“Tl bet my life there’s gold in it,” he muttered as he 
walked on. 

A few yards further he stopped again. Smoke was rising 
from the chimney, and round the hut there were signs of 
comfort that had not been when he left. He could see fowls 
and ducks gathering as if for their food—as they used to do 
when he and his model-wife came to the place to create the 
great masterpiece. As he looked, someone came to the door, 
and instinctively he shrank into the shade. 

No, the woman was nothing to him; but he felt a cold chill 
pass over him and leave his skin damp and clammy and his 
hands clenched to keep his quivering muscles still when he 
saw that form and knew it. 

** It’s as she was seven years ago. My God, she’s dead, and 
that’s her ghost,” he muttered. 

The poultry gathered round her as she threw them food, and 
the man watched fearfully, intently, wonderingly. Presently 
he saw them scatter, and out of the door and past the woman 
there rushed a small figure. A childish laugh that came at the 
dismay of the chickens floated over to him and froze his heart. 

The woman had been and was nothing to him, but— 
well, he had no child with him. 

He waited till he saw them both go inside the hut, and then 
he turned from the track and clambered savagely down the 
gully. The land was his at all events, and would not go off 
with the first comer; if there was gold in it, why he would 
have it and laugh back at those who had jeered him for 
selecting rocks and boulders and leaving the good level land 
alone. 
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The light had gone from the bed of the creek, and with his 
heart bitter and heavy, he knew not why, he gathered some 


_ sticks and made a fire. By the light of the flames he examined 


the rock more closely and found what confirmed his suspicions. 
There was gold in the creek and in the rock. In the morning 
he would look for more, and find enough perhaps to make him 
as rich as—the thought rose unbidden in his mind—as rich as 
she wanted to be, and as rich as if he were president of the 
Royal Academy of England. The idea struck him harshly. 
Who was she now, and as for the Academy, what was it to 
him ? 

“‘ Say, you can’t light that fire there. This ain’t no place to 
camp!” 

The voice came from a boulder above him, and, with a cry, 
he sprang to his feet. It was the rock that had formed the 
background of his masterpiece, and on it stood his model. 

“John! John! Why '” 

The cheery ring of the voice went through his ears like a 
melody as the woman, not waiting to finish her sentence, 
scrambled down towards him. 





“Stand back!” he cried, as she came nearer. ‘‘ Stand 
back! You're either dead or false! ”’ 
“John! John!” 


She wailed his name as she stood scarce a yard away from 
his outstretched menacing arms. 

‘“‘Go to the man you’ve chosen. I’ve come for my gold, not 
for you. Go to your child’s father _ 

“‘T have come,” she interrupted, pitifully. 

‘John, don’t you understand ?’’ she went on as he stood 
silent. ‘‘ I’ve waited all these years, me and little Andromeda, 
as I’ve called her, and I’ve taken care of the place and the 
picture, too. Why didn’t you come sooner?” 

Was the woman nothing to him, or was it some of the Way 
Back shanty poison still lurking in his system that made the 
roar in his ears and the confusion in his brain ? 

“I’m sorry I did it, John, but I was real mad that night, 
and Lord knows, I’ve suffered for it since,” he heard her say. 

“‘Am I drunk, or what’s up?” he exclaimed, as he pressed 
his hand to his head. 

““Won’t you come?” she said, as she laid a hand on his 
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arm and led him, silent and unresisting, up the bank 
and through the door into the hut. Beside the fire he 
saw a childish figure with big eyes looking at him, and 
against the opposite wall a canvas with carefully stitched 
seams running helter-skelter across the mass of crude colouring. 
He looked from the child to the canvas and from it to the 
mother where she stood between him and the child. 
‘* Perseus has come,” he said quietly. 





The Marquise de Crequy. 


By ALICE ISAACSON. 


IT is not my purpose here to discuss the vexed question 
as to whether the so-called ‘“‘Memoirs of the Marquise de 
Créquy,” the publication of which, early in the present 
century, caused a singular sensation in the literary world, 
are or are not the genuine recollections of a grande dame 
de la cour. Sainte Beuve would have us believe that the 
Marquise de Créquy of Monsieur Decourchant’s fascinating 
‘Souvenirs ’’ bears no resemblance to the real personage of 
that name, but was merely borrowed to serve as the medium 
for composing a clever and infinitely entertaining narrative 
of the manners and customs of the eighteenth century, of 
relating innumerable more or less racy anecdotes of contem- 
porary celebrities, and of weaving a connected autobiography 
“out of a heterogeneous mass of undigested correspondence, 
of possibly genuine manuscript journals, of trunks full of old 
papers, and, above all, of remembered scraps of conversation 
without end.” This may or may not be a true accusation ; 
the fact remains that it is impossible even to skim through 
the ten volumes of these memoirs without the keenest interest, 
so vivid a presentment do we find there of how life was lived 
in France during that stormy and stirring period comprised 
between the years 1710 and 1803. 

Renée Charlotte Victoire de Froullay de Tessé first saw the 
light in the Chateau de Montflaux in Lower Maine, the exact 
date of her birth being somewhat uncertain, for her mother 
died a few hours after the little Victoire was ushered into the 
world. Her father, a lieutenant-general in the army of the 
king, was absent at the head of his regiment of Royal Comtois 
on the frontiers of Germany, and amidst the general distress 
and mourning at the chateau there were many other and more 
pressing affairs to be considered than that of registering the 
name of the motherless infant—who, moreover, was only a 
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girl—upon the books of the parish vestry ; where, too, as it 
happened, some forty years later, there existed no longer a 
register of any description, for the curé—an indolent, easy- 
going man—had been in the habit of writing the names of 
those he baptised on loose sheets of paper, and if applied to 
for the record of a birth, marriage, or death he would more 
often than not give the original for the sake of saving trouble 
and the expense of a duly-stamped form. It may be supposed 
that the private chaplain at the Chateau de Montflaux would 
certainly have baptised the child, but he died the following 
year; and as the faithful old steward of the family estates 
in Maine succumbed about the same time to an attack of 
paralysis, nothing was ever accurately known of the circum- 
stances surrounding the birth of Victoire. It was not until 
after an interval of eighteen months that the Marquis de 
Froullay—who had been detained as a prisoner of war and 
debarred from all communication with his family, friends, or 
business agents—received the intimation of his little daughter’s 
birth and of the death of his wife, at one and the same time, 
from his uncle, the Maréchal de Tessé, who, meeting his 
nephew upon his arrival at the Palace of Versailles, significantly 
advised him to put himself into mourning. 

Victoire de Froullay’s earliest recollections are of the rooms 
she inhabited in one of the towers of the chateau; they were 
intensely hot in summer and bitterly cold in winter, and there, 
as she says, ‘‘I lived in charge of ,jtwo female servants and 
a one-eyed lackey, who inspired me with such terror that he 
was forbidden to enter my apartments. My father’s steward 
proposed to substitute a mulatto in his place, and I really 
believe he must have desired. to throw me into convulsions 
and kill me for the benefit of my brother.” This picture of 
the sensitive, nervous, motherless child left alone in the care 
of hirelings is a sad one; but when she was about seven or 
eight years old a happy change passed over her life. Her 
father’s only sister—a professed nun at the Convent of 
Cordylon, in the diocese of Bayeux—was appointed Abbess 
of Montvilliers in succession to the Princess Maria de 
Gonzague, a position of considerable ecclesiastical and social 
importance; for, next to the Princess de Guémenée, the 
Marquise de Nesle, and the Abbess of Fontevrault, the abbess 
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of the high and influential Church of Montvilliers was, we 
are told, undoubtedly the greatest lady in France. To the 
Abbey of Montvilliers then little Victoire was conveyed in 
a litter, in time to be present at the solemn consecration of 
her aunt the abbess, and to perform her own small share in 
the ceremony by carrying, on a white satin gold-embroidered 
cushion, the missal of Madame. It was on this occasion 
that she saw for the first time her only brother, some ten 
years her senior. Of their meeting she speaks with childish 
rapture: ‘‘And so I really had a brother of my own; a 
delightful brother, as handsome as he was kind and amiable. 
Oh! what joy this knowledge caused me; I gazed upon him 
with my eyes full of tears, and when he embraced me I was 
almost too happy.” 

The young marquis remained for a week at the abbey, and 
before parting from his little sister gave her a proof of his 
affection by gravely assuring her that if she did not wish to 
become a Benedictine he would take care no one should 
compel her. “Alas,” exclaimed Victoire, whose ideas of 
life were bounded by the cloister, ““am I then to be a 
Bernardine? I should die of grief. There is no order 
equal to St. Benedict, and I never wish to join any 
community but that of Citeaux.” ‘That is not the point 
in question,” replied the marquis with all the superior 
worldly wisdom of his eighteen years; ‘‘I thought perhaps 
you might like just as well to be married.” This supposition 
on his part, at once so strange and bewildering, appeared 
to Victoire as rather irrational, and yet she adds naively: 
“Perhaps for that very reason it was afterwards constantly 
recurring to my mind.” The young girl’s education was 
conducted upon liberal principles; her aunt, the abbess, was 
a cultured and enlightened woman, and was anxious that her 
niece’s mental faculties should be well trained. She caused 
her to be thoroughly instructed in religion; made her study 
carefully both sacred and profane history, and theology also, 
thinking it might prove a safeguard against the new and, 
from her point of view, erroneous doctrines of Jansenism. 
Geography and mythology formed part of the curriculum, 
together with French and foreign genealogies, heraldry, 
Italian, and the best literature of the day; a list, meagre 
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enough, certainly, as compared with what is expected from a 
modern schoolgirl, but which represented a very fair amount of 
brainwork for a little convent-bred maiden. In Latin, Victoire 
tells us, spite of her wish to become proficient, she never 
made any great progress; but her ambition was to be 
able to read and understand ancient manuscripts, and she 
would spend many hours daily poring over these in the 
muniment-room of the abbey, and there she once had the 
good fortune to decipher two old charters, by means of which 
a lawsuit was gained by Mesdames de Montvilliers that had 
been pending between them and the Bishops of Coutances 
for upwards of one hundred and thirty years. 

Time must have passed somewhat monotonously at the 
Abbey de Montvilliers, although here and there incidents are 
narrated in the memoirs that served no doubt to vary the 
daily routine of life. Such was the capture of a notorious 
robber who had committed many daring and lawless crimes, 
and was at last taken red-handed with his accomplice after 
a peculiarly atrocious murder, and brought to the convent 
dungeons for safe keeping until he could be handed over to 
justice. The prioress had refused to open the entrance gates, 
and the abbess herself descended to the courtyard to command 
that the prisoner and his captors should be admitted, followed 
by the sisters, among whom Victoire had slipped in unperceived. 
It was night, and the glare of the torches threw a strange, 
weird glow over the scene, now flashing upon the savage, 
blood-stained murderer—more like a wild beast than a human 
being—now upon the shaggy peasants and the rough soldiers, 
while facing them, with uplifted cross in hand, stood the stately 
abbess at the head of her train of white-robed nuns. Perhaps 
the recollection of this exciting episode was all the more vividly 
impressed on Victoire’s childish mind by the punishment that 
followed, ‘‘ for,” says she, ‘‘my aunt, to mark her displeasure 
at my disobedience, condemned me to pass three whole days 
in a distant cell, with an old deaf nun as my sole companion, 
where I heard nothing of what became of the robber. Could 
anything more effectual have been devised to punish an 
impetuous and inquisitive little girl?” 

After some seven or eight years spent at the abbey, Victoire - 
de Froullay lost her only brother, who died after a short 
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married life, leaving no children. So absorbing had been the 
young girl’s love for this idolised brother, although she appears 
to have seen him but seldom, that it was only after an interval 
of several months her aunt broke the news of his death to her, 
having gradually prepared her for it by speaking of his slow 
decline as from a protracted illness. This event, by trans- 
forming Victoire into a wealthy heiress, effected a momentous 
change in her life, and the shy little convent maid was soon 
removed to very different surroundings. 

Towards the end of November, 1713, the abbess one day 
announced to her niece with an air of mystery that it was 
arranged she should pass the winter in Paris, but that after 
having been introduced into society, and after making the 
acquaintance of her grandmother de Froullay (the dowager 
marquise, second wife of the late marquis), she should certainly 
return to the abbey again. Many tears were shed over the 
parting, for aunt and'niece were tenderly attached to each 
other, and then Victoire, accompanied by her maid, started off 
upon her journey in a post-chaise with four horses which had 
been despatched from Paris to convey her thither. Travelling 
was not so expeditious then as now, and it was six days later 
when she reached the Hétel de Froullay in the Rue St. 
Dominique, and was welcomed there by her father, who, 
although he had never seen his daughter before, received her 
as though they had been parted merely for a day. The 
marquis is but a shadowy personage in the memoirs, and we 
are left to conjecture why he had not earlier sought to know 
the child whose birth had cost him the life of his wife. 

It had been decided that the young girl’s home for the 
future should be with her aunt, the Baroness de Breteuil, who, 
with her husband and family, inhabited a large hotel facing the 
gardens of the Tuileries, a situation that appeared to Victoire 
so enchanting that she expressed her pleasure and admiration 
in enthusiastic terms, eliciting from her father the compli- 
mentary remark that she was ‘‘as natural as it was possible for 
a girl to be.” 7 

The Hétel de Breteuil seems to have been one of those great 
rambling buildings which in the Paris of a century and a half 
ago were the usual town mansions of the haute nobiesse: each 
floor contained separate suites of apartments ; the rooms “all 
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decorated and gilded with wondrous richness,” and these were 
portioned out to different members of the de Breteuil family, 
who lived in true patriarchal style under one roof. Victoire 
has much that is interesting to relate of the diverse charac- 
teristics of these several inhabitants of the family hive. Of 
Monsieur de Breteuil himself, an old robin, whose library, of 
which he was extremely proud, filled three large rooms, who 
spoke continually of his father, the Controller-General, to 
whom everyone was obliged to say ‘‘ Monseigneur this” and 
‘* Monseigneur that ’’—in fact, he never opened his mouth but 
a ‘‘monseigneur”’ was sure to drop out of it. Of the elder of 
her aunts, Marie Therése de Froullay, an arrogant dowager, 
haughty, exacting, and selfish, who rarely stirred out of doors 
except in a coach-and-six, with a “‘ yeoman pricker”’ and four 
lackeys in state liveries, and who was so superstitious that one 
or two of her seven ladies’ maids sat up with her all night to 
protect her from ghosts and apparitions, and who when past 
middle ago married the old Marquis de Vieuville, in order that 
she might satisfy her life’s ambition by gaining the entrée to 
Versailles. A vivid picture, too, is drawn of Emilie de Preuilly 
(so called to distinguish her from her cousin-german, 
-Mademoiselle de Breteuil), who afterwards became Marquise 
de Chatelet, the friend of Voltaire. The latter was wont 
to praise extravagantly both her beauty and her learning, 
although, as to the former, our author says “‘she was a 
colossus in every respect, wonderfully strong and prodigiously 
awkward; her hands and feet were of the most formidable 
dimensions, and her skin like a nutmeg-grater; in short, the 
lovely Emilie was coarseness personified”; and of the latter: 
“‘her memory was extremely defective and her mind a chaos 
of confused ideas.” Besides these persons, there were the 
Marquise de _ Breteuil Sainte-Croix, whose mother, the 
Maréchale de Thomond, was lady-in-waiting to the Queen of 
England ; an eccentric old bachelor uncle, the Commandeur 
de Breteuil ; and last, but not least, the Baroness de Breteuil 
herself, whose portrait is sketched for us by her niece with the 
delicate touch of a loving hand. We can almost see the 
beautiful woman with her graceful figure and lovely face 
framed in lustrous black hair, the sweet grey eyes so full of 
expression looking out at us from beneath their dark arched 
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brows, who was to Victoire ‘the most sensible, the best 
informed, the most affectionate, and the most lovable woman 
I had ever known, devoted to her husband and five children, 
who (always excepting the awkward Emilie) were the sweetest 
creatures imaginable.” Madame de Breteuil seems on her side 
to have been favourably impressed with her young relative, 
although, as experience had taught her that a convent was 
scarcely a school for the world, her earliest instructions were 
upon certain points of etiquette that to Victoire appeared 
irksome in the extreme. 

Life in itself, however, at the Hétel de Breteuil was an 
introduction to society. The domestic circle included a score 
or so of intimates (amis de maison) who, in accordance with the 
fashion of the times, and the special hospitality of that rich 
and liberal establishment, had covers laid for them at the 
supper-table every day, and some idea may be gained of the 
state in which the de Breteuil family lived by the fact that 
in Paris alone forty-four servants were considered barely 
sufficient. Among these accustomed guests, the most familiar 
were the Sieur de Fontenelle, a nephew of Pierre Corneille, 
and a character in every way, of whom Mademoiselle de 
Froullay has many amusing anecdotes to relate; the old Duc 
de St. Simon too, then busily engaged in fabricating (as she 
expresses it) his famous ‘‘ memoirs”; Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
who had the face of a Silenus and the figure of a vinedresser, 
was also sometimes invited to dine at the Hétel de Breteuil, 
but never to sup, as that would not have been de convenance; 
and a certain Milord Maréchal, whose memory was enshrined 
for ever in Victoire de Froullay’s first girlish romance—a 
handsome young Scotchman known as George, ninth Earl of 
Keith, who had been sent over on some special mission from 
the English Jacobites to the refugees in Paris. He was 
hospitably entertained at the Hétel de Breteuil, where he 
quite naturally fell in love with his hosts’ charming niece, 
whose artless simplicity was especially attractive to a man 
accustomed to the manners and affectations of a Stuart Court 
and the entourage of the Grand Monarque. But he was a 
Protestant, a Calvinist indeed, and a marriage between them 
was out of the question, although that the attachment had 
been mutual and deeper than a mere passing inclination we 
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learn from Victoire’s naive confession that when, years after- 
wards, she and her maréchal met once more, they were both 
filled with emotion at the discovery that neither had forgotten 
the other, and that the brief passion of their youth had 
been changed into a strong and tender sentiment of friendship 
as consolatory as it was enduring. 

The first impressions of her grandmother de Froullay, an 
exceedingly stately old lady, whose position made it most fitting 
that she should present her grand-daughter at Court, are thus 
recorded : ‘‘ She was dressed in the quaintest style, after the 
fashion prevalent at the time of La Fronde, and wore a robe of 
rich brocade, opening over an under-petticoat of silver tissue, 
upon which all the animals that ever came out of the ark 
were embroidered in relief; her high cap was made still 
more imposing by five rows of stiffly starched frills, and the 
effect was so singular I could scarcely take my eyes off her.” 

Among many visits of ceremony paid by the young girl 
under her grandmother’s wing, the most important was to 
Versailles, where they were admitted to an audience with the 
all-powerful Madame de Maintenon. They were received by 
her in a lofty room panelled with unstained oak, the furniture 
covered with plain varnished leather ; there was no carpet on 
the polished floor, but small squares of tapestry were laid down 
before each chair, the entire apartment having a somewhat bare 
and comfortless appearance. But the surroundings were 
forgotten in the gracious kindliness of their welcome. The 
marquise signed to Victoire to draw near that she might kiss 
her forehead, then kept her by her side while she turned to 
converse with the Duchess de Maine, who was the only other 
visitor present. The latter is described as neither quite a 
hunchback nor quite a fool, but yet lacking something both in 
person and mind; her dress, too, was unbecoming and ill- 
suited to her age—the material a trellis-work of vine leaves in 
black velvet on a gold ground—while a lavish profusion of gold 
beads composed her necklace, bracelets, clasps, and girdle, and 
were also interwoven with her hair. Madame de Maintenon, 
on the contrary, was dressed quietly but in perfect style: her 
robe of rich satin brocaded with an elegant design in dead-leaf 
colour (feuille morte) and silver harmonised with her delicate, 
expressive features and beautiful soft eyes; her mantle made 
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of one piece of exquisite point-lace was lined with violet, and 
her head was covered by a high lace cap. The interview was 
cut short by the sound of a bell, and at the summons Madame: 
de Maintenon rose, and, curtseying low to her visitors, led the 
way to the Royal Chapel, whither they followed her to hear 
the salut given. Two incidents were to impress this service 
on Victoire’s memory; scarcely had they taken the seats 
assigned to them than the King, Louis XIV., whom she now 
saw for the first time, entered the royal pew facing the altar. 
He wore upon his head a little three-cornered hat, richly laced 
with gold, which he removed to bow first towards the high 
altar, then to the gilded grating behind which sat Madame de 
Maintenon, and lastly to the Duchess de Maine and the ladies 
surrounding her, without regard to their difference in rank. 

But even more thrilling than this first sight of the majesty 
of France was the sound of the clear sweet voices of the 
young girls—the penstonnatres of St.-Cyr—who, unseen behind 
the screen, now burst forth in unison and chanted an anthem— 
or rather a patriotic hymn—the words of which had been 
written by Madame de Brinon, and set to music by the famous 
composer, Lully. Long afterwards, Mademoiselle de Froullay 
obtained a copy of the verses, and they are worth reproducing 
here with her own comments upon them: 


Grand Dieu, sauvez le Roi! 
Grand Dieu, vengez le Roi ! 
Vive le Roi. 
Qu’a jamais glorieux, 
Louis victorieux, 
Voye ses ennemis, 
Toujours soumis. 
Grand Dieu, sauvez le Roi ! 
Grand Dieu, vengez le Roi! 
Vive le Roi! 
“Tf,” says the subject of our sketch, ‘“‘any curiosity should 
be felt as to the music, it may be procured without difficulty, 
for a certain German, named Handel, during his sojourn in 
Paris secured both air and words, and with a view no doubt 
to his own interests presented a copy to King George of 
Hanover, since which time Messieurs les Anglais have adopted. 
it as their own national air.” A note by the French editor of 
the memoirs here remarks that the tradition handed down at 
Saint-Cyr was that the German composer, Handel, during a 
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visit paid to the Mother Superior had begged permission to 
copy this Gallic invocation, which he shortly afterwards offered 
to George I. of England as his own composition. It would 
occupy too much time and space were I to discuss the truth 
or falsehood of the statement, or to discriminate between the 
claims of other and still older aspirants to the merit of having 
composed this anthem, and I must pass on to another 
occasion when Victoire de Froullay and her grandmother were 
entertained by Madame de Maintenon in her apartment at 
Versailles. 

Whether by accident or design, they remained until the hour 
when the king paid his usual daily visit to the marquise. The 
young girl was duly presented to his Majesty, and with an air of 
proud humility Madame de Froullay begged for her the king’s 
permission to kiss his hand. Louis graciously extended it 
palm downwards; but as Victoire bent with a deep curtsey 
he closed it upon hers, which he raised to his lips with a smile 
and an air of gallantry. This act of flattering condescension 
was one of the very few personal memories our heroine retained 
of the Grand Monarque, for it occurred, indeed, not many 
months before his death left France exposed to all the miseries 
and menaces of a long minority. 

Scarcely has the curtain fallen upon Louis XIV. than it 
is raised again to give us some glimpses of his successor, 
in whose tender and innocent childhood there was nothing to 
foreshadow the infamous and degraded manhood of Louis XV. 
Very pathetic is the picture which Mademoiselle de Froullay 
draws for us of the opening of Parliament by the little king, 
who was borne to the throne in the arms of the Grand 
Chamberlain, and there seated in solitary state, although, 
lest he should be terrified at the unwonted stir and excite- 
ment, his aunt and governess, Madame de Ventadour, placed 
herself near him at the foot of the throne. The beauty of 
the royal child appealed to every heart ; his sweet face, with 
its large serious eyes, was framed by his soft, brown hair that 
fell in natural curls over his shoulders. He was dressed ina 
coat of violet cloth made in pleats, and with long hanging 
sleeves ; upon his head a tiny cap of violet crape, lined with 
cloth-of-gold (violet was the colour worn in mourning by the 
kings of France) ; the Cross of St. Louis was suspended from 
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his blue collar, and from his shoulders leading-strings of cloth- 
of-gold were crossed behind and hung down to the ground, 
although, as he was able to walk and even to run quite well 
alone, these were intended rather to mark his extreme youth 
than to be of actual use. ‘‘It was not, however, the child 
king only,” moralises Mademoiselle de Froullay, ‘‘ upon whom 
we gazed with such emotion, but rather it was the great 
fundamental laws of our nation—the lofty maxims of hereditary 
monarchy personified in him—that stirred our loyal devotion 
and our love.” 

As might be expected, a beautiful girl, young, noble, and an 
heiress to boot, was not without many suitors for her hand; 
and the manner in which Victoire’s matrimonial prospects 
were finally settled is characteristic enough of the period, but 
curiously at variance with our notions of freedom of choice in 
love affairs. One day her grandmother casually remarked: 
“By the way, my child, there seems to be some idea of 
arranging a marriage for you.” The next, it was the marquis, 
her father, who opened the subject, by telling of a proposal 
for her hand that appeared to him in every respect suitable, 
and counselling her to listen dutifully to whatever her aunt, 
Madame de Breteuil, might say about it. With this suggestion, 
Monsieur de Froullay apparently resigned all parental respon- 
sibility, for he does not seem to have interested himself further 
in his daughter’s future. 

Victoire was naturally not a little excited over these 
mysterious allusions; there was, moreover, an indefinable 
sensation, a vague something in the air, so to speak, that 
quickened the young girl’s pulse and stirred her emotions 
at every unexpected summons, lest she might suddenly be 
called face to face with the unknown man who was to become 
the master of her destiny; yet when at last the meeting was 
brought about it seemed to her the most natural thing possible. 
The family conclave had decided upon a nobleman of high 
birth and irreproachable character, the head of his family— 
in short, the Marquis de €réquy—as a fitting husband for 
Mademoiselle de Froullay. The young people had not seen 
each other as yet; and the dowager marquise, who was a 
great. stickler for established etiquette, and whose first 
interview with Victoire’s grandfather had been in the convent 
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parloiy at Bellechasse, where she was educated, deemed it 
absolutely essential that Monsieur de Créquy should be treated 
as though her grandchild were still an unsophisticated convent 
pensionnaire. We will let the latter tell the story of their 
courtship in her own words. 

*** To-morrow, ma toute belle,’ said my grandmother to me 
one morning, ‘I shall take you to pay a visit of ceremony to 
Mesdames de Panthemont, who have long expressed a desire 
to make your acquaintance. Put on your pretty new dress 
de dauphine a bouquets, and be ready by eleven o’clock precisely. 
I wish you also to wear pompons in your hair, as they become 
you well, and I shall send you some of purple and dark-green 
to match your dress.’ 

*** Will you not take me, too, dear aunt?’ asked Emilie 
de Preuilly, who had just then entered the room. 

*** Certainly, ma charmante; I have no objection,’ replied 
Madame de Froullay, after a slight hesitation, and with an 
air of such ill-concealed annoyance that it gave me some food 
for reflection as to the real motive of this improvised visit. 

‘**‘ Having reached the Abbey of Panthemont, our little party 
began by making ceremonious calls upon the abbess, the 
prioress, and the gentle, ill-fated Madame de Guyon, who at 
that time was confined there by a lettre de cachet. It had 
been arranged beforehand that Monsieur de Créquy should 
seek an interview with the prioress, Madame de Créquy 
Lesdiguiéres, who was his cousin; while at the same time the 
Duchess de Valentinois, who lived opposite the abbey, was to 
seize this opportune moment for a meeting with her old friend 
Madame de Froullay.”’ 

Victoire goes on to describe the marquis as of most noble 
and distinguished appearance: ‘‘ He greeted our entrance into 
the convent parlour with a profound bow, and while continuing 
his conversation with the prioress contrived to glance very 
frequently and with an air of interest in our direction. As for 
me, a single look at this handsome and amiable young nobleman 
was sufficient—my mental decision was taken, my future 
happiness seemed to be assured. All would have gone well 
from the first moment, but unfortunately a slight mistake on 
Monsieur de Créquy’s part bid fair for a time to break off 
all negotiations for the marriage.” 
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This slight mistake was nothing more nor less than 
that the marquis had confused the two young girls thus 
casually seen in the convent parlour, and had _ taken 
Mademoiselle de Preuilly for Mademoiselle de Froullay— 
the plain, awkward Emilie for the charming and attractive 
Victoire. He absolutely refused to proceed further in the 
affair, and avowed to Monsieur de Laon, who had been 
commissioned to treat with him, that, although quite awaré 
how much he would lose in point of fortune and nobility for 
his children, he must have it in his power to love his wife, and 
that while Mademoiselle de Preuilly was an angel of beauty, 
Mademoiselle de Froullay filled him with repulsion. The 
Duc de Laon was utterly mystified, and not a little annoyed 
by such an extraordinary preference, until at last the Baroness 
de Breteuil guessed what had occurred and explained the 
misunderstanding satisfactorily. 

“¢* But you must all allow that it was entirely Monsieur de 
Créquy’s fault, and unpardonably stupid of him,’ my grand- 
mother was wont to declare, and Monsieur de Créquy never 
attempted to dispute the point.” 

Shortly before their marriage the betrothed pair were invited 
to visit the Duchess de Lesdiguiéres, the dowager of the elder 
branch of the house of de Créquy, at her almost regal abode, 
the palace of Beaupreau. Accustomed though Mademoiselle 
de Froullay had been to the luxurious surroundings of the 
Hotel de Breteuil, she can scarcely find words in which to 
describe the splendours of Beaupreau. The extensive grounds 
and gardens a perfect fairyland of beauty, and the interior 
resembling nothing so much as scenes from the Arabian 
Nights ; with vast saloons, whose ceilings were adorned with 
paintings and whose walls were hung with cloth-of-gold 
worked in arabesques of mother-of-pearl and coral; while rich 
draperies, costly pictures, girandoles and vases of rock crystal, 
Buhl furniture, antique bronzes, rare marbles, and jewels and 
trinkets of priceless value dazzled the eye on every side; the 
carpet in the boudoir of thé duchess was alone worth a king’s 
ransom, with its centre of real ermine, bordered by grey velvet 
and heavy gold fringe; and when guests were entertained, 
they were served with refreshments upon gold’ enamelled 
plates set with fine pearls. But wealth and luxury cannot 
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insure happiness, and the Duchess Marguerite, the most 
beautiful woman of her day, as she was the most virtuous, in 
the midst of her lonely magnificence mourned unceasingly for 
the loss of her husband (whom Cardinal Richelieu had once 
described as the last grand seigneur who would ever be seen in 
France) and for the death of her only son. 

The marriage of Victoire de Froullay and the Marquis de 
Créquy was celebrated with all due pomp and splendour in 
the chapel of the Hotel de Lesdiguiéres on Thursday in Holy 
Week by the Cardinal de Rohan-Soubise, with the Cardinal 
of Luxembourg as assistant—an honour this so unprecedented 
that it almost eclipsed the special privilege granted to them of 
having the Cross Palatine borne in the wedding procession. 
This precious reliquary, which was accompanied by six canons 
of Notre Dame and an escort of forty of the Frangaises Gardes, 
had been bequeathed to the Church of Notre Dame by Cardinal 
de Richelieu, who had caused all the most famous reliquaries 
of Europe to be ransacked to form it. In shape it was a Latin 
cross made of solid gold and incrusted with precious stones of 
inestimable value; during the disorders of the Revolution of 
July it disappeared, and no trace of it was ever found. The 
wedding festivities over, the young couple established 
themselves in the family hétel, in the Rue de Grenelle, where 
Duchess Marguerite de Créquy Lesdiguiéres had _ herself 
superintended the arrangement of their apartments. All the 
draperies were of cloth-of-gold, richly brocaded with vine 
leaves in crimson velvet, and the furniture was covered with 
the same costly material. But even this was but a small 
portion of her wedding gift, for she had placed in the corbeille 
of the bride diamonds worth about one hundred thousand 
crowns; and at her death, which took place suddenly from an 
apoplectic seizure some two months later, all the family jewels 
came to Monsieur de Créquy as her heir. To Victoire it was 
a sore trial that her acquaintance with this beautiful and 
singularly interesting woman should have been of such short 
duration. 

It would far outstrip the limits of a magazine article were I 
to follow the marquise through the eventful years of a long and 
varied life, or to chronicle all her delightful reminiscences of 
the people of note who crossed her path ; it is gossip pure and 
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simple, but gossip that is always entertaining, for, as she 
ingenuously remarks: ‘‘ Of what can I speak if not of the 
things that interested us in my day.” And so we are told, among 
other events, of the birth of a son to Madame la Dauphine, 
when, as the Court was at Choisy-le-Roi, it so happened that 
no member of the ‘‘ House of France ’”’ was present; a courier 
despatched in hot haste to bear the news to Paris was thrown 
from his horse and killed close to the barriers; the Abbé de 
Saujon, summoned to baptise the royal infant, was stricken 
with a fatal attack of paralysis while ascending the grand 
staircase at Versailles on his way to the chapel ; finally, of the 
three nurses engaged by the Court physician, two died within 
eight days and the third fell a victim to smallpox at the end of 
six weeks—a chapter of untoward accidents that was an ill-omen 
in very truth, when we remember that the babe who was the 
innocent cause of so many disasters grew up to be known in 
after years as the hapless and ill-fated Louis XVI. 

Madame de Créquy was destined to outlive her husband 
many years, to pass through the stormy period of the Revolu- 
tion, and to be an eye-witness of some of the most awful 
scenes and blood-curdling episodes of the Reign of Terror. 
Once, on behalf of her son, she was constrained to seek an 
interview with the infamous Robespierre, whom she thus 
described: ‘‘I found him at his toilette, his hair powdered, 
wearing a dressing-gown of Oriental stuff lined with blue silk, 
and silk stockings of rose colour and white ; his shoes adorned 
with gold buckles; while in the centre of the room stood a 
pretty girl holding his cravat, which was made of an ample 
piece of well-starched muslin.” 

She even endured a terrible though happily short term 
of imprisonment at Sainte-Pelagie, where among her fellow- 
prisoners were Madame Roland and the lovely and unfortunate 
friend of Marie Antoinette, the Princess de Lamballe. We 
have glimpses, too, of Marat and Charlotte Corday and many 
more; and, lastly, of Napoleon, ‘“‘the conqueror of the 
Pyramids,” as she calls him, whom she saw but once in her 
old age. And then the busy pen is laid aside, the self-imposed 
task of recording for a beloved grandson these memories of 
the past is ended, and in the Fournal des Débats for February 15, 
1803, we find these words: ‘‘ Madame Renée Charlotte 
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Victoire de Froullay, widow of Louis Marie, Marquis de 
Créquy, has just died in Paris, full of years and of honour.” 

A flattering panegyric follows, of which I need only quote 
the closing words: ‘‘ Madame de Créquy has ended a career, 
long indeed in the eyes of the world, but all too short in the 
eyes of her faithful and devoted friends, who would gladly have 
given her of their years if by doing so they could have 
lengthened her span of life and kept her still in their midst.” 
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Geordie Blair’s Duck. 
By BIRCH VYE anp SYDNEY PHELPS. 


NOTHING very sensational happened in our little local circle 
before the ‘‘poker” craze got among us. Prior to that we 
were content to play euchre, whist, nap, and such like steady- 
going games, in which a man knew where he was for ten 
minutes together, and could smoke and moisten meanwhile, 
but when the poker mania got a start it spread like an epidemic. 
Before long a poker club was originated, and, of course, every- 
one joined, whether they meant to play or not; but there 
weren't many sleeping partners. We all went for it, and George 
Blair—‘‘ Geordie,” as we called him—among the number. 

Now poker’s a serious game—a business, I might say. It 
isn’t the sort of thing, especially when they’re just bitten with 
it, that men play for love. Two in the morning would have 
seen the end of most of the card parties in our district up to 
the time I am writing of, but with the new game ten in the 
next morning would find them still hard at it as often as not ; 
and when fellows go such lengths in indulgence they don’t 
play for wax vestas. As a consequence no one was exactly 
pleased when Geordie joined as an original member and started 
in to play, for he had an accumulation of debts as the result 
of various other games, and there was no such radical change 
in his circumstances apparent as to suggest the probability of 
settlement. However, he was such a favourite that no one 
proved ill-natured enough to say anything about the matter, 
and we all hoped his luck would change. 

No one reproached Geordie with stringency of principle in a 
general way, but he was a perfect Bayard on impulse, and just 
about the beginning of the poker club he was seized with one 
of his capricious moods in regard to his obligations; not, how- 
ever, to the intense regret of his creditors, in a financial 
direction. It was quite in another way, and one. in which he 
didn’t secure much approbation. Geordie had developed a 
passion for a very pretty Burmese girl whom he discovered in 
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his vicinity—an occurrence new neither to Geordie nor his 
neighbours ; but here he became unconventional, for he was at 
no pains to conceal the fact that he intended to marry the girl. 
Public sentiment, conservative to a degree, condemned him, 
so far as any one was adversely criticised in such matters, and 
laughed at him; but Geordie was not deterred. Either his 
latent scruples were stirred, or, what was more widely believed, 
the girl shaped him to her purpose; but, anyhow, marry her 
he said he would, and marry her he did. 

I was the only witness and went over to breakfast with him 
in order to be so; anda funny meal it was. Considering the 
number present, there couldn’t have been more variety, There 
was the Padre, who Geordie had asked up to do the business, and 
who was only too anxious to take a hand ; there was Geordie, 
myself, and the lady, who knew as much about European 
table customs as Geordie did of what was going to happen to 
him. However, talk about tact—she was full of it, and all 
she did wrong was as pretty to watch as if she’d done it right. 

When we'd finished, the Padre lost no time in advancing 
matters, doing the girl’s part for her when she forgot her 
business, and keeping Geordie, who was not much better than 
she was, up to his. I never saw a man so pleased with his 
handiwork in my life. He wanted to baptise Dahsi, as she 
was called, after she was married, but she’d have none of it; 
at which he was disappcinted a good bit; but we all sat down 
afterwards to a game of euchre, in connection with which two 
things much surprised me. One was that Dahsi played a 
wonderfully good game, and the other was that something 
happened to Geordie’s luck, for he never lost from the moment 
we began. 

It got monotonous. He didn’t care to dissolve the partner- 
ship he’d just gone into, so he and Dahsi playetl together, and, 
as far as I can remember, went lone hands alternately. I and 
the Padre were out of it, and after losing all his wedding fees 
the latter got up, went out on the verandah, and swore. I 
know he did, because I followed to see what he was up to, and 
heard him. As for Dahsi, she sat like a little heathen divinity 
where she was, and counted the plunder, while Geordie laughed 
at her and us. 


That began it. Geordie was very seldom away from the 
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poker club after the opening night, and he played the game 
on the same lines as he played euchre on his wedding day. 
The luck would just flutter round the table and then roost on 
Geordie’s shoulder for the rest of the night, if it lasted till the 
next. 

Dahsi always came with him, which seemed strange just at 
first; but the club had no precedents to run on, the members 
didn’t care, and as it was my bungalow they met to play at 
there was no one to take exception. Besides, everyone liked 
her when she came dressed in her peculiar way, with the last 
jewellery Geordie had given her on, making herself prettily 
agreeable before cards began, and chaffing those she liked in a 
quiet, shy way with a laugh like the tinkle of her bangles. 
Whenever Geordie commenced to play, however, she would 
sit watching him without a word, and hardly a movement— 
sometimes sitting on the arm of his chair, or at the back away 
from him, but always still and silent. At such times no one 
could get a word out of her until the game stopped, and then 
sometimes she would mix a cocktail for those who had been 
playing and hand it round with a grace and condescension all 
her own. 

There’s a reaction to every sort of excitement, and presently 
our fellows cooled off poker, especially when the race meetings 
and polo drew near. Some had lost more than they cared to, 
others wanted their ready cash for ponies, and only a few kept 
at the card-table. 

Geordie was one of these. His luck had never faltered, and 
he had paid off first his card debts, then his racing ones, and 
finally was making a hole in his general liabilities, which had 
seemed so impossible of discharge in the past that he had 
forgotten some of them. His winning hadn’t lost anyone 
much cash so far, but the boys were getting anxious as to the 
time when he would turn the corner and draw blood every 
time. 

One night most of them were at my place, but poker was 
nearly dead, and only three were playing up in one corner. 
The others were arranging matches, talking ponies, or trying 
to draw Dahsi as she sat on the side of the table in one of her 
imperturbable moods, treating them like so many graven 
images. After a bit one of those at the table got up and 
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concluded he’d had enough for that day, throwing Geordie his 
I.0.U. as he rose. 

“There, you greedy devil, that’s all you get from me 
to-day!” 

‘Right you are!” replied Geordie. ‘‘ Don’t make a toil of 
a pleasure ; let’s chuck it for a bit.” 

Before he got up he made a rough reckoning with a burnt 
match on the paper, and then leant back in his chair. 

*‘See here, you chaps,” he cried, ‘I’m only a thousand 
rupees to the bad in the world. Another week of my luck 
would wipe it right off!” 

‘Why the deuce don’t you fleece somebody else, Geordie ?” 
said one of those standing round. ‘‘ We shan’t fill half the 
lotteries if you go on as you’re going.” 

““Yes, by Jupiter,” said another; “‘ just the very thing, now 
you speak of it! The men down at Rungapur have just got it 
badly, and they sent me an invitation for any of our fellows 
to go down and try their luck with °em. There you are, 
Geordie! Trot over, old man, and give ’em a hair of the dog 
that’s been biting us!” 

** Thunder!” shouted Geordie, jumping up; “I will, if only 
for the honour of the district. Lend us some daks, you chaps, 
and I’ll ride over next week.”’ 

** You shall have all my stable, begad,’”’ said the man he had 
just been playing with, “if you’ll go at once, and promise not 
to play with me any more.” 

Everyone laughed at this, and Dahsi, who was all smiles 
again, held up a wineglass and drank confusion to the 
Rungapur gamesters. 

After that night I didn’t see anything of Geordie for a bit, 
but a good many men looked in an evening or so afterwards, 
and the talk ran on him and his successes. 

“‘ Ever since he married the girl he’s been scoring,” said one. 
“I thought him an awful fool at the time, but she’s been a 
regular little Mascotte to him, and no mistake.” 

‘‘ Well, I’m free to confess she beats me,” said another. 
“T can’t fathom her anyhow. Of course she’s pretty as a gem, 
but she gives me the creeps.” 

“Creeps be hanged!” said I. Dahsi always makes me 
laugh—pretty little soul.” 
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‘“‘T mean what I say, though,” said the last speaker, earnestly. 
“The other night I was walking across the room, while you 
chaps were playing, when all of a sudden I felt shaky and 
queer, as if I was going to get fever, and, don’t laugh, begad, 
there seemed to be a lot of hearts and diamonds and so on 
dancing before my eyes. I daresay it was liver or something, 
but when I moved it left me, and I saw I’d been standing in 
front of Dahsi, in between her and Geordie. It may have been 
fancy, but it seemed to me she looked mad at my being there.” 

‘Great Scott!’ called out a man from the other side of the 
room who had been hitherto silent. ‘ Did you notice that 
too? It happened like that to me, only I had a skinful and 
was afraid you beggars would chaff me. I thought it was 
something in John’s whisky here.” 

“If it was, old man, I guess you found it.” And a gust of 
laughter banished the subject ; but I thought of it all many a 
time afterwards. 

When they were all riding away, one of them, a distant 
neighbour of mine, called back from the road. 

‘“‘ By the way,” he shouted, ‘‘I heard from the barber this 
morning that Geordie was a bit seedy the other day. Seen 
him lately ?”’ 

“No,” I yelled as he went out of earshot, ‘‘ but I'll run 
over to-morrow to him.” 

And the next evening I paid that strangest of all visits. 

It was well on towards sundown when I started, but as it 
was only a mile or so I determined to walk it in the cool of the 
evening, and it didn’t take me long to reach his bungalow. It 
stood quite by itself, back from the road, almost hidden by 
palms and orange trees. No one seemed about as I walked 
up, and I went straight indoors as I was in the habit of doing. 
The light was just turning, and I couldn’t very well see at first 
when I got into the sitting-room, but when I could, I looked 
pretty hard at what I saw. 

The place seemed covered with cards. Cards on the table, 
cards on the floor, even on the chairs, all carefully set out in 
some sort of order, and amid them all sat Dahsi, her hands 
full of them too. When she saw me she sprang to her feet, 
wild-eyed and confused. 

‘Good heavens, Dahsi!” I said, ‘‘ what on earth are you 
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up to?” But she only stared at me in a troubled sort of way, 
and said nothing. 

‘“* Where’s Geordie ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘Geordie’s asleep,” she replied. 

* Asleep!”? I echoed. ‘* Has he been ill ?” 

“Yes, but he’s better; he’s asleep now. He’s had fever.” 

“‘Let me have a look at him,” I said, going towards the 
bedroom. 

“No,” she said, getting in between me and the door, “don’t 
go in—you’ll wake him.” 

‘* Nonsense; now I’m here I’ll see him!” 

** You won’t do him any good,” she said; ‘‘ he’d better sleep. 
Don’t go in.” 

I got impatient with what I thought her silliness and spoke 
rather sharply. 

** Come, Dahsi, don’t be a foolish girl; of course I must see 
him at once.”” Then without a word she stood aside to let me 
pass, and I opened the door and went into the bedroom. 

The instant that I did so it gave me a turn, for the fetid 
taint of the air told me there was a dead body in the room. 
I went nervously across to the bed and there, with the last 
gleam of the sunset falling through the window on him, lay 
poor Geordie Blair; dead beyond all doubt. 

I shall never forget him as he laid before me, for, after the 
first shock of my discovery, I saw that he was dressed in the 
evening dress of the country; in his white jacket, shirt, and 
trousers, with broad blue silk cummerbund that he always 
wore, but, strangest of all, with a pack of cards in his hand, 
evidently put there after his death. 

I turned hurriedly to the girl, who had followed me in, and 
was huddled up at the foot of the bed, crying passionately. 

‘* When did he die, Dahsi? ’”’ I asked in a low voice. 

** He—is’nt—dead ! ’’ she sobbed. 

““Did you put these clothes on him?” But no answer 
would she give, continuing to wail and shudder with grief. 

** He isn’t dead!” she cried again at last. 

I was fairly upset, but I went and stood over her, and tried 
to make her understand. 

“It’s no good, Dahsi; poor Geordie’s dead! Come, get up, 
there’s a good girl and help me get things straight.” 
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Still she wouldn’t move, but stayed just as she was. Then 
the thought struck me that no time should be lost in getting 
him into the station for burial. 

*‘ Listen, Dahsi,” I began again, kneeling beside her where 
she lay. ‘‘ I must send the men to carry him into the station 
to-night. It will be best to move him now »” but before I 
could finish what I was saying she leapt to her feet quivering 
with excitement. 

“‘He shan’t be moved!” she screamed. ‘‘He mustn’t be 
touched—he will stop where he is!” 

As a general rule I’m pretty hard to scare, but she startled 
me so that I fairly cried out: 

“For mercy’s sake don’t go on like this, Dahsi! You know I 
am only doing it for his sake and yours. You know he must 
go, Beebee. Don’t be unreasonable.” 

She changed at once, and came to me, putting her hands on 
my shoulders. 

“Tt is true he must go; but not to-night. He must be 
untouched to-night.” 

I was anxious enough to humour her; but climate is climate 
in burying people, and it was always an ugly business in that 
place. Then she gave me another start by continuing : 

“No, he will remain as he is—he will not change!” just as 
if she knew what I was thinking of. 

By that time I was feeling pretty queer, and not disposed to 
contest points with her; besides after all, it was a matter of 
hours; so I told her it should be as she wished, and went to 
take another look at the poor fellow. I didn’t look for very 
long, for, whether it was the light, or my nerves, I don’t know, 
but he didn’t seem quite like a dead man, although the signs 
of death were already growing on him, and he was ghastly 
beyond all description dressed as he was with those cards in 
his hand. 

I turned away and asked Dahsi if she wanted for anything, 
promising to send some servants over to her from my bungalow; 
but she said she didn’t want them, and I wasn’t sorry when 
she refused my offer to stay in the place during the night; 
indeed, I couldn’t have done it, for I had to hurry off to arrange 
matters as it was. 

I went back through the dusk, and it was dark before I 
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reached my own place, but after I had eaten something I 
started down to the bazaar to get some men together. Then 
fresh troubles ensued, for when they heard who they were to 
carry, they all refused, and money wouldn’t buy them. I 
knew many of them had done the same thing not long since, 
but, as I say, when they knew it meant a visit to Blair Sahib’s 
bungalow, for some reason or other, they chucked their hands 
right out. 

I didn’t know what on earth to do until it occurred to me 
to ride down to the police lines and get the superintendent 
to give me a file of men. When I had done this, and arranged 
for a relay to go on ahead, halfway to the station, it was 
nearly one in the morning. Then I went home and started 
to make a coffin with the help of my servants, and when it 
was ready I dropped off to sleep without knowing it. 

I woke at daybreak and found the men waiting for me in 
front of my porch, and I rode over to the scene with them 
following on foot. 

When we got there, I told them to wait outside, and went 
into the same room as the evening before, noticing that it had 
been cleared up, and wore its ordinary appearance. There 
was no one about, so I called out for Dahsi, and as no answer 
came I went to the bedroom to look in, and found the door 
fastened on the inside. I knocked but heard nothing in 
return, and I was just about to go round to look in through 
the window, when my ears caught a strange sound, and a 
sickly sort of feeling seized me. 

It sounded as if all the air was being driven out of the room. 
I could not enter, and I felt a cold sharp current coming 
through the lock across my fingers as they grasped the fasten- 
ing. It continued for a few seconds, and then I seemed to 
hear a heavy body being laid down within. A moment after- 
wards the door yielded suddenly to my hand, and I nearly fell 
into the room. 

The chamber appeared just as the night before. Poor 
Geordie was on the bed and Dahsi was standing beside him, 
and she alone drew my attention. She was panting, and her 
hair was dishevelled, while the silk wraps she wore were damp 
and clung to her figure, and she looked as if she had just 
finished some violent exertion. I was surprised, but too 
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concerned with what she might do next to say anything to her 
about it. 

“Now, Dahsi, we must take him away,” I said quietly, and 
to my intense relief she only began to cry softly to herself. 

As I turned to call the men in something else caught my 
eyes, and that was a heap of rupees, notes, and slips of paper 
on the little table by the bed, and a few were scattered on the 
floor. I stopped and told her to gather these up and put the 
money away before the men came in, and she did so. 

Then, with the help of those with me, I did what remained 
to be done, and soon afterwards left the bungalow. As we 
were going out Dahsi came to my side, and put a packet of 
papers into my hand. 

‘* Those are for his debts,’’ she said. ‘‘ Remember he owes 
no man a pice—remember that!” 

I thought it as well to take them for safety, wondering 
at her motive in giving me them just then, and I told her to 
go over to my bungalow and stay there while I was away, with 
her valuables, but before I finished speaking she ran back into 
the room from which we had just taken the body. 

It was a weary march, but I found the relays where I 
expected them, and we got into the station late in the after- 
noon. I had sent a note on ahead to the Padre, and he was 
waiting for us at the little church. Three or four other fellows 
who knew Geordie were there too, and stood round his grave. 
When it was all over we left the spot together. As we were 
coming out of the gate one man said, ‘“‘ Who's that crying?” 
and when we stopped to listen, sure enough it seemed just as if 
a woman was sobbing somewhere close by, but it ceased and 
I didn’t try to think what it was. 

We went straight to the Station Club and found a lot of 
chaps there who were all sorry to hear about Geordie, and 
stood round talking of him. I was done up completely, and 
lay down in the cool, with a peg, and looked out over the 
river. 

After a bit I saw the mail boat coming up, and watched her 
fasten up to the bank. When she was moored, I noticed two 
English passengers from her coming towards us, and when 
they were closer I recognised two of the Rungapur men, who 
had evidently run up from their district for a visit to ours. 
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We all got up to welcome them and see that they were 
refreshed, and it was just on the lips of everyone to tell about 
our sad affair, when one of them began to talk in a half 
chaffing sort of way. 

““T say, by Jove,” he said, “we're glad enough to see you 
fellows down our way, as a rule, but come one at a time if 
you're all like the sample we’ve just struck of you. Great 
Buddha’s Tooth! he’s ruined the district—we’re all stoney 
broke!” 

‘* How’s that, then ?”’ said the boys, puzzled and interested. 

‘“Why, last night the beggar knocked about six thousand 
rupees out of us at poker—he never lost, and played till day- 
break. I never saw the like, nor want to!” 

“Who? Who?” was the eager enquiry. 

*“Who ? Why your precious Geordie Blair! Good God, 
what’s up?” 

He might well ask. I sprang up, sending bottles and glasses 
flying,.the other men sprang back as if he’d shot at them, and 
we all looked into each other’s whitening faces. Then one of 
us, the doctor, I think it was, went up to the new-comer. 

‘** Look here, are you in earnest, man? This is serious!” 

‘** Before Heaven, it is as I say! Why do you doubt me?” 

** Because he died yesterday,” I said in a voice that sounded 
like another’s. ‘‘ And we’ve just buried him !”’ 





The Promit3feier.—H Pusterthal Festival. 
By CICELY L’ESTRANGE. 


IT is rare in these days of hackneyed reproduction to come 
across an object, great or small, not yet offered for sale in 
Regent-street, or a scene, primitive or resplendent, as yet 
unrehearsed in Earl’s Court. 

We deemed ourselves fortunate, therefore, while staying last 
year in a remote village of the Pusterthal, to witness a little 
Festa—unique in its simplicity, while, in part, it bordered 
ludicrously on the grotesque. 

The occasion was a Promitzfeier—in honour of the return 
of a young newly-ordained priest to his native village to 
celebrate his first mass. This custom appears to prevail in 
the valleys of Tirol. Wherever are found the home and 
parents of the candidate for priestly honours, there will his 
first mass be offered. 

It is a great day in the entire neighbourhood—a far rarer 
occasion than either a wedding or a funeral. Not that the 
latter functions are in any way to be despised, but that each 
peasant knows he will be the centre of such himself one day. 
It is easy to marry and inevitable to die, but not every peasant 
will rise to be a priest. 

And so it is ever a great sight, which no one will willingly 
miss, and it is incredible the number of miles these simple 
sturdy folk will trudge in order to be present. Should the 
‘ day be unfreundlich, all the same they come, traversing with 
uncomplaining zeal their twenty, thirty, forty miles of hill and 
dale, and rough-cut mountain road. 

At a very early hour we were awoke by the firing, which 
officially marked the claims of the day, and as sleep was 
impossible, we got up, to find, as we expected, the whole 
village en féte. The bustle, life, and excitement reminded us 
to compare great things with small, of the aspect of Ober- 
Ammergau on a day to be consecrated by the performance of 
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the Passionspiel. Peasants, old and young, in the gayest of 
festal attire, came trooping down from the higher villages. 
It was a glorious day in early summer, and the sun, not 
yet risen to a merciless heat, shone caressingly on the 
gay and motley crowd. The men, muscular, well-knit, 
and handsome, with their enormous green felt hats, short 
coats with apple-green facings, knee breeches and white 
stockings, bright waistcoats and hereditary embroidered 
belts, making up a comfortable, picturesque costume. The 
women, for the most part fat, square, and ugly (yet con- 
triving somehow to be the mothers of the handsome men), 
with their spotlessly starched white sleeves and accordian- 
pleated dresses—which are often heirlooms and capable of 
lasting for fifty years—and gala aprons, covering the entire 
skirt. The latter are made of Roman satin or of silk, accord- 
ing to the means of the wearer ; bright pink or blue being the 
favourite colour for the young, and drab, grey, or green for the 
elder women, many of whom had handsome and massive silver 
hairpins. 

The village was profusely beflagged and decorated. 
Triumphal arches spanned the one long street, rising to a 
climax of splendour as they approached both the door of the 
church and the home of the priest. The windows were truly 
a “‘ sight for sair een.”’ Gaily-coloured rugs, tablecloths, and 
scraps of carpet being sufficiently rare in those parts, those 
who had them rejoiced in them, and hung them with all the 
pride of conscious possession straight out of window, keeping 
them in place by pots of bright flowers. Add to these any 
kind of toy, picture, or bauble of which the household 
happened to be proud, and you gained an effect which, if not 
artistic, was at least uncommon and amusing. 

The hero of the hour, the young priest, Hans Biedermann, 
who had arrived the evening before, was in appearance the 
merest boy; but we were told that in all respects he justified 
the significance of his patronymic. He was a child of the 
poorest parents, and the family were respectable and pious by 
tradition. There were eleven children, one of whom was an 
idiot, and they all, idiot included, worked in the fields for a 
livelihood. Hans, early destined for the priesthood, had been 
educated at the nearest ecclesiastical college, that of Brixen, 
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South Tirol, and this education, as in the case of all whose 
means are really inadequate, had been free. 

The atmosphere of Brixen, with its strong ecclesiastical and 
Roman tradition (for nine centuries it was the seat of a 
spiritual principality, which, though suppressed in 1703, has 
left the title of ‘‘ Prince Bishop ”’ to the existing holder of the 
episcopal see), had made its mark on the young peasant, and 
lifted him far above the majority of the villagers in intelligence 
and refinement. Alike in feature to several of his brothers, he 
yet stood apart from them in an unmistakable way, which they, 
with simple pride, were the first to acknowledge and rejoice in. 
Slighter and less robust than they, and, one would judge, less 
emotional, from the repression of his training, his gesture and 
voice were modulated, and his eyes alive with keen intelligence. 

With a certain unconscious dignity he took his place in the 
long procession which started about ten o’clock to make a tour 
of the village on its way to the church. First came the 
crucifix, then the indefatigable brass band, which most of 
these villages possess, then a little dark-eyed girl of nine, timid 
and delicate looking, a cousin, we were told, of the young 
priest. She was dressed in white, with wreath and veil, to 
typify, as a miniature bride, his marriage to the Church. Ona 
crimson velvet cushion she carried his missal, with a nervous, 
unsteady hold, which threatened, more than once, a fall to the 
ground. She was followed immediately by the bridegroom, or 
newly-made priest, and by a long line of priests, Capuchin 
monks, nuns (black and white hooded), guilds, and con- 
fraternities, a life-size image of the Virgin, peasants of all 
grades, and innumerable children, radiant and flower-crowned. 

These all vied with each other in the loudness of their 
prayers—a kind of weird and croaking chant, which as it 
rose and fell with no attempt at harmony reminded one of a 
verse of the Psalms, ‘‘ Let everyone that hath breath” (rather 
than he which hath a voice) ‘‘ praise the Lord.” 

Arrived at the church, our courage failed, and we were poor- 
spirited enough to remain in the churchyard, our olfactory 
organs not being sufficiently seasoned to stand either ‘the 
strong smell of garlic or the very pronounced odour which 
exhales from a crowd of Tiroler peasants packed in church 
like herrings in barrel. Anxious as I am to present’ my 
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Pusterthaler friends in an attractive light, I wish I could 
assert that they have even the most elementary acquaintance 
with the use of soap-and-water; but, unfortunately, the reverse 
is the case. The majority wear very coarse underclothing, 
which, by a system of rasping and scraping, is supposed to do 
away with the necessity of washing. 

The service, which differed in nothing from the ordinary 
mass, lasted about an hour, during which time we admired 
the exterior of the medieval church, with its high Tiroler 
belfry and brilliant red roof, and failed to admire the untidy 
churchyard, with its ghastly photographs, hideous bead 
wreaths, faded flowers in broken pots, and other memorials 
of the resting dead. 

The procession re-formed, now to wend its way to the hotel, 
where, incredible as it may appear, an aldermanic dinner of 
fourteen courses had been prepared. It was not possible that 
a penniless young priest could bear the expense of this, or 
indeed of afar humbler entertainment. He therefore stood 
at the entrance, looking happy but nervous, holding a wooden 
bowl, into which he received, on behalf of his parents, 
contributions in money, ranging from two to five florins, 
according to the means of the giver. The invited guests 
numbered about sixty. This, to us, novel mode of entertain- 
ment seemed to be the recognised system at a Promitzfeier, 
and to watch the faces of the contributors, radiant now with 
smiles and the enjoyment of many a simple joke, one could not 
doubt that each in turn was a “ cheerful giver.” 

By this time it was twelve o’clock, and the uninvited crowd 
withdrew, with many an envious ‘‘ Gut zum speisen,” “‘ Guten 
Appetit,” and “ Viel Vergniigen.”” The so-called bridegroom 
and the little bride sat together at the middle of the table, the 
child at his right hand, and the parents and near relations 
opposite. We were the only visitors in the hotel, having 
arrived at our ‘‘ Sommerfrisch ” earlier than the Austrians who 
frequent the place, and the landlord, seeing our interest in the 
feast, allowed us at intervals to watch its progress. We were 
not, of course, unobserved, and at once the Biedermann 
family tried to make room for us—anxious to dispense the 
hospitality which so seldom came in their way—with the usual 
salutation to each of us, “ Kiss die Hand, gnadige Frau.” 
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We declined the honour naturally, but it was not the first time 
we had noticed the native politeness of these kindly-hearted 
folk, who are so prolific of friendly salutations and good 
wishes, which at any rate serve to feed the lamp of goodwill. 
We refuse to subscribe to the theory of detractors, which says 
that they mean very little. 

The meal, I can only say, was colossal. It was of portentous 
length, lasting from twelve till half-past five. First, soup of 
a gruelly aspect ; then several courses of meat, one heavier 
and more indigestible than another, and vegetables of every 
kind and description. These were followed by rich pastry, 
then by the Mehlspeise, or pudding—many-coloured creams 
and sweetmeats which looked afpetitlich enough, and found 
great favour with the young priest, which, considering his age, 
was perhaps not wonderful. After these, cheese in various 
forms ; and near the end, innumerable small cakes in every 
variety. 

Many of these were symbolical. The Sacred Heart ap- 
peared again and again, with spots of red sugar to represent 
blood—the heart of Mary, pierced with a sugar sword, the 
cross or crucifix, and St. Peter’s keys in sugar. And yet it 
is certain that not one of these symbols suggested to the 
worthy, pious souls the idea of irreverence, which they 
undeniably did to us. 

The hotel, which was rich in external frescoes, not devoid 
of some rude talent, was not a carpeted establishment, and 
was absolutely bare and comfortless within. But the rooms 
were large and scrupulously clean, the food, to speak generally, 
was good and well cooked—it is as well, in the wilds of Tirol, 
not to expect a Cordon-bleu—and the landlord and his family 
most hospitable and courteous. One can only regard them as 
friends, if not equals, and, indeed, this is the only reasonable 
treatment, and certainly the only one which they understand. 
It is a well-known fact, borne out by many a record of antiquity, 
that most of these hotel-keepers are people of very ancient 
race ; some of them bourgeois and some nobles five hundred 
years ago, and that they have held their land, and now hold 
the remnant of it, since medizval times. How often one came 
across the trace of good blood, in the complete absence either 
of suspicion or extortion, in their readiness to give rather than 
26* 
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to receive, and in the keen and friendly interest which the 
whole family took in one’s well-being ! 

In such an hotel the landing is ever the place of honour, but 
on this occasion more space was required. As it was, the 
Speisesaal was close to suffocation, and, unable to bear the 
atmosphere, we left it from time to time. It was delightful to 
get out into the air again, and strange was the contrast between 
the scene we had just left and the solemn majesty of the 
mountains which lay before us. 

We gazed for a moment on the vision of wonder—peak upon 
peak draped in feathery cloud or turbanned in purest snow. 
Greedily we smelt the new-mown hay and drank in the song 
of the birds. Then, from force of habit, we walked to the 
mouth of the valley, which afforded a fine view of the 
Dolomites--so unlike all other mountains in the way they 
shoot up straight, sharp, and scimitar-like into the blue of 
heaven. At times they are grey, pallid, and sulphur-streaked ; 
at others a vivid crimson, indicating, perhaps, the presence of 
iron. Rugged, sad, and mournful are they always, and yet 
attracting and fascinating by their very melancholy, which is 
enhanced by the baleful splashing of the deep red stains. 

We gazed with ever-renewed admiration at the grand turrets 
and pinnacles of the Cristallino, soaring. fearlessly their nine 
thousand feet and more against the brilliant sky, and with 
increasing awe and veneration at the angry mass of the 
Croda Rossa (not always visible from this point), as it throws 
up cliff upon cliff of brown and purple rock towards one huge 
summit. Nearer to us—at the entrance to our valley—were 
the lesser Dolomite dignitaries, the Neunerkofl, Sarnkofl, and 
Diirrenstein. The enchantment of their fantastic forms and 
strange weirdness and boldness made it seem a mockery to 
return to the material scene we had just left, and yet return 
we did. 

As we re-entered the room, now redolent of bad tobacco, 
we saw at once that the poor little bride had had more than 
enough of the honour thrust upon her. Being the only child 
present, it must have been exceedingly trying to take her full 
share of fourteen indigestible courses, and to listen to all the 
remarks—encouraging, upbraiding, and jocose—which were in 
turn addressed to her. It was a pretty, sensitive little face, 
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but at times it puckered almost to ugliness, as it retired behind 
the bridegroom, quite dissolved in fatigue and tears. We 
longed to take the little maid into the air, to bathe her face 
in cool spring water, but this was an irregular proceeding 
which would not have been tolerated for a moment. She 
made no attempt to escape, but sat to the end, “ faint, yet 
pursuing.” 

Presently the small face brightened. Huge dishes of fruit 
were brought in, and she probably knew that course to be the 
last; but she had evidently not calculated on the number of 
toasts which were to follow, and her lips quivered ominously 
again. 

First, the parish priest—stout, benevolent, elderly—delivered 
himself of a general eulogy, directed mainly to the parents of 
the young man, whose thrift, piety, and perseverance in well- 
doing contented him much, as well they might. The “ Frau 
Mutter,” he said, was not a “‘ bieder Mann,” but a “ biede 
Frau,” and the small joke was received with great applause, 
under which the lean and hungry-looking mother blushed and 
wriggled most uncomfortably. 

At this point the idiot, a boy of about seventeen, desiring 
probably more food, which was not forthcoming, made a 
disturbance, and had to be forcibly suppressed by his father, 
who, overcome by the exertion, mopped his massive head with 
a flaming cotton handkerchief for fully five minutes afterwards. 
Then the toasts were proceeded with. Each guest had received 
a certain measure of red Tiroler wine, and this uniform portion 
was in no case exceeded. 

The writer's German was regrettably deficient and unequal 
to follow all the speeches delivered in the dialect of this 
particular Thal, but at last the whole party rose to their feet, 
crossed themselves, and turned to the east. The young priest 
said a long grace, and the stupendous repast was over. 

His toil-worn mother, who had looked silent admiration from 
the other side of the table, sought him out, took his hands, 
and, addressing him with proud humility as “ Hochwiirdiger,” 
begged for his blessing. His father, much impressed by his 
son’s importance, extended a huge brown paw to all in his 
immediate vicinity, and was quickly obscured to view by a 
crowd of peasants, each vieing with the other in loudest con- 
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gratulations. Instinctively we ‘‘made” for the poor little 
child, and led her to the garden, to the cool shade of a large 
plantain tree. I took her on my knee. ‘“‘ Danke vielmals, 
gnddige Frau,” whispered the little thing, and in a moment 
the dark eyes closed and she was asleep. Half an hour later I 
took her back, and found the guests quietly dispersing. I am 
fain to acknowledge that not one of them looked a whit the 
worse for the arduous task on which they had been engaged, 
but surely on the morrow nature would not fail to assert 
herself, and to exact some dire gastronomic penalty ! 

The great day was drawing to a close; the patient cows after 
milking were driven back to pasture; in due course the sun 
went down and the mountains took on their wonderful look of 
evening peace and calm. When the morning dawned the 
decorations were down, work had begun again, and the village 
had resumed its everyday tranquillity. 

The scene had been, if you will, far from elevating, but it 
was also uncommon, and, to us, novel, so that we recall it with 
pleasure, as having removed us, for a few hours at least, from 
the dead level of the commonplace. 





H Fairy on Horseback. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER... 


THE circus, a mere temporary building, resounded with the 
plaudits of an approving and excited audience. It was the 
mise-en-scéne of a somewhat celebrated troupe of artistes, human 
and equine, and the audience was drawn from the inhabitants 
of a little provincial French town, who were coldly critical of 
the entertainment put before them. 

Prices did not run high and expenses did; the time was 
winter, the weather severe, trade was bad, and the takings 
miserable. It may be news to you, my reader, but a crowded 
audience is always much more easy to please than a scant one; 
the stalls are easier to win than the gallery. The stalls in this 
instance were ricketty and excéedingly uncomfortable iron 
chairs; the gallery consisted of rows of planks as far as 
possible away from the ring. The best-filled portion of the 
circus was that which ranked between the gallery and the 
stalls. Here there was a fair sprinkling of respectable-looking, 
solid townspeople, who, if anything, were more cold and more 
critical than the gods up behind them. 

The programme was the usual sort of thing that one sees in 
a French circus. Some very clever juggling on the part of an 
exceedingly brawny gentleman and an extremely matronily lady ; 
some clever fooling; some more clever horsemanship; and all 
the other items which have raised laughter from time imme- 
morial. But the audience was terribly dull, terribly cold. The 
clowns fooled amid chilly silence; the scantily-dressed ladies 
who careered madly round on wildly-ambling horses, all did 
their turns to the same dead-level of tacit disapproval. Then 
a really fine horse was trotted out into the middle of the ring, 
and there was a moment of unmistakable expectation ere a 
fair-haired girl bounded out and kissed her hands to all around. 
She was a dainty, petite figure, slight of build without being 
thin; her slender, yet rounded limbs, shown to perfection by 
the black silk tights she wore, her skirts voluminous and full 
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as the skirts of a ballet dancer, her neck and arms showing 
white against the black transparent frills of her corsage. A 
round of applause greeted her; in England it would have 
been a cheer; being in France it was something much less 
pronounced. She paid no heed to her audience, her whole 
attention being concentrated upon the animal impatiently 
pawing the sawdust at his feet. She turned from her general 
salutation and tripped to the horse’s head. 

** Karim, you have to do something for your mistress to-night. 
Karim,” she went on in a nervous whisper, ‘‘ Karim, we are 
playing for everything to-night—to stake or lose our all. 
Karim, Karim, carry your mistress safely through; land her 
on that pinnacle of happiness where she would be!”’ 

She spoke in English, and one might have thought that the 
horse understood her every word, for he looked down upon her 
with his soft and gentle eye, rubbing his nose against her white 
bosom and pushing her playfully, as if reproaching her that 
she was not trusting him sufficiently. 

Those assembled in the shabby circus never forgot the little 
scene as she stood there for the brief space of a moment 
making much of her steed. 

“Who is she? What is she?” said an English lady who 
happened to be present, to her neighbour. 

“IT don’t know,” said the neighbour, looking at her pro- 
gramme. ‘Somebody told me that she is English, and that 
she isa marvel. The horse is her own—she neyer takes an 
engagement without her own horse, and she never rides any 
other. -Edward told me last night that she was wonderful. 
Yes, here it is; her name is Rosalind Norman.” 

“Oh, a fancy name, of course,” said the first speaker. “It 
is probably, if we knew it, Stubbs or something of that kind.” 

** Ah, she is up,” said the other. 

As the words left her lips the English equestrienne, Rosalind 
Norman, had put her foot into the hand of the groom and was 
already in the saddle. She rode as she had never ridden in 
her life before ; she seemed like a creature possessed. Every- 
thing that a woman on horseback could do, Rosalind Norman 
did. She jumped over scarves, she sprang through hoops, she 
rode without laying so much as a hand upon the animal, and 
by her grace, beauty, and daring she dazzled and enchanted 
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all who beheld her. Again and again did the echoing wooden 
roof resound and resound to the thunders of applause which 
greeted her as her performance came to an end. Round and 
round she went, bowing and kissing her hand, and in her eyes 
there was a glad triumphant light, which added tenfold to 
her beauty. 

“Karim, old fellow, you have saved me this night,” she 
whispered. ‘‘ We must take yet another turn.” 

She glanced eagerly in as she passed the place of exit. Yes, 
a tall figure was standing there evidently watching her. She 
rode back to the starting point again, and gave the signal for 
the music to strike up. Again and again did the applause 
break forth, again and again the equestrienne made the round of 
the ring, waving her hands in token of thanks for the manifest 
approval which greeted her. Then just as she reached the 
place set apart for the iron chairs, she gave such a start that 
she nearly fell from Karim’s back. 

“‘ Steady, old fellow,” she said, catching at his mane, “‘ you 
nearly had me off that time !”’ 

But it was not Karim who had risked her balance, not at all. 
It was a face in the stalls—a face she had not seen for several 
years, the face of one who had once been near and dear 
to her. 

By a great effort she pulled herself together and rode out 
of the ring; then, when Karim stopped, as if by instinct, 
beside the tall figure of the man who had been watching her, 
she let herself slip from the saddle into his arms. 

“You did well, to-night, little one,’’ he said, in pleasant 
caressing accents, which were not as most of those to be heard 
behind the scenes in that humble circus. 

“You think I did well?” she said, eagerly. 

“Yes, very well.” 

She stopped a moment, and caught eagerly at his arm. 
They were practically alone; others were passing to and fro, 
but none took notice of them. 

“Come this way, I would speak to you a moment. Caryl, 
are you really going to-night ?” 

“T am really going, little one.” 


“You are—you are really going ?”’ 
“rea” 
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‘* And you mean to leave me?” 

**T cannot take you.” 

“You, who brought me into this life—you, who took me out 
of my own sphere,” she began, ‘‘ who brought me down——” 

‘Nay, should you not rather say who helped you up?” 

“‘Helped me up—Caryl! Helped me up—to be a bright 
particular star in a provincial circus! Do you réally mean 
that? Do you think that it is any credit or gratification to me 
when these provincial louts applaud me—when I have to go 
round, kissing my hand to them, making believe that I am 
gratified? Oh, Caryl, Caryl, do you really mean it ?” 

“T don’t want to leave you,” he said, unwillingly, and he 
tugged at his dark moustache in a way which showed that he 
was genuinely inearnest. ‘‘I don’t want to leave you, little 
one, but the truth may as well be spoken now as at any other 
time. I have got to go back to my own people. There are 
those who have a claim upon me. Don’t you understand ?” 

She fixed her violet eyes upon him with a horrified gaze. 

** You—you—you mean that you will never see me again.” 

“T am afraid not.” 

*“You mean that there is someone who has a real claim 
upon you—you mean that you have a—wife ?” 

** Well, yes, I mean just that.” 

** And you are going back to her?” 

“* Yes, I must.” 

** You wish to go back to her?” 

at .’ He tried to say no, but the lie froze upon his 
lips, and the girl divined the truth. 

“Caryl,” she said, “‘ do you know who is here to-night? Go 
to the corner, look across to the stalls; do you see two 
Englishmen there—a dark man and a fair man? Don’t you 
see the likeness between the fair man and me? Don’t you 
realise—don’t you know—that your life is not worth a centime 
if once my brother gets hold of you? They have traced me; 
they knew me in a moment. They would have known Karim 
if I had been dyed like a Red Indian or a negress. There is no 
disguising a horse of his quality. I don’t mean them to find 
me. Go and tell Jean to put me a side-saddle on Karim and 
bring him round to the side entrance. Don’t hesitate—I must 
get out of this. It is the last favour I shall ever ask of you.” 
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She turned and hurried away towards her dressing-room, 
and before the man who had deceived her was back from 
obeying her command she was there waiting, with a long black 
coat over her circus dress. 

** Good-bye,” she said. ‘‘No; I don’t care that you should 
kiss me. We won't talk about the past. Keep yourself out of 
Bernard’s way. If you were going to-night—go! I go my 
own way. Good-bye. Stay! Help me up.” 

If he had ever loved her, he loved her at that moment, yet 
he never tried to question her, yet he never attempted to hold 
her back; on the contrary, he held his hand so as to mount 
her, and as she rode away into the darkness, the pressure of 
her light foot upon his hand was all that remained of what 
had been—at least, to one of them—an idyll. 

The night was stingingly, blisteringly cold; but the girl in her 
black coat and silken garments rode steadily on, seeming to 
feel nothing. On over the clattering stones, through the empty 
echoing streets, till the lights of the town were far behind; 
on over the dark country roads, with the sound of the sea 
going swish, swish, swish in her ears, and re-echoing again 
and yet again in her distracted brain. She never swerved 
from her purpose, but as she reached the crest of the hill 
where the road skirted the cliff and the roll of the waves upon 
the pebbled sand changed to a sullen, angry roar as it beat 
upon the larger rocks, she bent down over the horse’s neck 
and talked to him as if he were a human being—as if he were 
her only remaining friend. 

“Karim, old fellow,” she said, ‘‘ you carried me well to-night, 
as you Carried me three years ago to my destruction. What 
was I then, Karim? A lady—a lady—a lady of high degree. 
Now, what amI now? We won’t talk about it, Karim; we 
will only think about what I shall be to-morrow. You carried 
me last year, Karim, to my destruction; you shall finish the 
work to-night. We will go together, boy; I won’t leave you 
behind to those who would not understand you as I do. Now, 
old boy” and she dug him with her silken heel, ‘now, 
Karim; set your teeth. Good-bye! Good-bye! Over we go! 
A—h—h . 

* * * . * 
They called it a tragedy in the local newsheet the following 
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day. And so it was. A poor little heart-broken tragedy that 
has been told and acted many times before, and will be told 
and acted many times again. 

They buried her as Rosalind Norman, and Karim they 
buried where he lay under the sand by the rocks. 

The two Englishmen who had attended the circus waited 
for the funeral, but who the English girl was who had been 
called ‘‘A Fairy on Horseback,’’ none ever knew of all the 
crowd who saw her take her farewell, save the brother who 
kept her identity secret, and two others—the man who had 
loved her heart and soul, and the man whom she had loved 
to her destruction. 
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The Mould of Form. 
By JOHN HAWKWOOD. 
‘*Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis.” 


“Now how the—deuce, we will say—could any man care to 
look at that thing twice?” The place was the new portrait 
gallery at the back of Trafalgar Square. The speaker was a 
young man who might with a very considerable amount of 
safety be set down as belonging to the better class of shop 
assistants, and ‘‘ that thing” was nothing less than one of the 
famous beauties of the Court of his most gracious and lamented 
majesty Charles II.—or, rather, to be accurate, her portrait. 
And when one came to consider it, the young man was right, 
as the sensible young man of no particular education quite 
frequently is, and that simply because his mind has never been 
stuffed with the third-hand tags and rags of other people’s 
opinions, which too often pass for a cultured artistic and literary 
taste. Of a truth, the lady—she was duly ennobled—was not to 
modern eyes very lovely to look upon, and on the strength of 
her beauty alone would in our days have stood not the 
slightest chance of seeing her photograph in a shop window 
between the popular actor and the last new bishop. 

Years ago, when most of us were not alive and a few of us 
were much younger, we used to import our philosophy and 
criticism from Germany without shame—nay, rather, were 
proud of it—as now we import more material things without any 
pride in the process; and among the miscellaneous cargo there 
came over a German discovery which was called the Zeitgeist, 
and which proved more comforting (to advanced souls) than 
ever was that blessed word Mesopotamia. It is true it was 
promptly spoiled by being translated as the Spirit of the Age, 
which, of course, is not absolutely the same thing, but it really 
had quite a considerable vogue in spite of all disadvantages, and 
the superior person could have hardly got on at all without it. 
It was really such a very convenient Geist (its particular friends 
assumed the privilege of intimacy and called it by the single 
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name), and was ready at all times to prove so convincingly that 
the bundle of one’s personal likes and dislikes were not only 
right, but, indeed, the very fundamental laws of the universe. 
And the other side who did not know any German, or what 
might be behind, were so easily reduced by it to mere 
impotent reviling, that it is really quite a pity that the Zeitgeist 
was no real thing at all, but a mere figment—as unsubstantial 
as a whiff of tobacco smoke. What had happened was that 
the Germans had looked for the thing that was not, and 
having duly found it applied it with Teutonic perseverance to 
the solution of the riddle of the world, or at any rate to the 
elimination of some of its unknown factors. And all the time 
the real thing that they should have looked for—the thing 
that really exists and is the true dominant factor—was not the 
Spirit of the Age, but the Form of the Generation. 

A scientific friend tells the writer that they are doing much 
the same thing still, only it is in science instead of criticism 
that by much searching they find the wrong thing. But then 
he is a terrible man who talks about ions (without an “ r’’) and 
the continuity of the germ-plasm, and is avoided by all sensible 
persons. So if he has to believe it all against his will, it only 
serves him right. A man who is capable of speaking of 
‘* hypostatising a mere mechanical analogy ” deserves any fate, 
and certainly will receive neither sympathy nor attention. 

And the real beauty of this new and true discovery, the 
Form of the Generation, is that, unlike our Geist, the more 
you look at it the more tangible it becomes. If one only had 
enough of them, one might almost get its portrait by the 
method of combination photographs. In fact, it is a real 
body we are dealing with, and not a mere elusive spirit. 

Consider for an instant how very different our grandparents 
and great-grandparents were from ourselves. One discovers 
a form which was not so tall, but a great deal bigger round the 
waist. A marvellous generation which seemed to eat much 
more than we should consider good for us; and as to its 
powers of drinking, they fill us with admiration or indignation 
according as we happen to be of the liberal or envious habit of 
mind. And they had absolutely no nerves whatever. They 
would hang a lad of fourteen at Tyburn for cutting an oak 
stick. (His mother rode from Newgate to Tyburn with him, 
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and the chaplain in the under-sheriffs coach.) Sailors and 
soldiers were cut to pieces with the cat-o’-nine-tails for no 
particular reason except ‘“‘ the good of the service.” And 
everybody who could get there went to see, and enjoyed and 
admired it all. Nowadays, half of us would be ready to faint 
and the other half mad with rage and fury that such things 
could be. But our ancestor had (with the help of some other 
people) been fighting the French, and was so exceedingly 
proud of it that it never entered his head that anything 
belonging to him could be in any way wrong. 

The glorious British Constitution had then got into one of 
its periods of particular degeneracy, and he admired it, 
degeneracy and all, thoroughly, genuinely, and completely, 
(We and our fathers have had to do little but alter it ever 
since, and it is far from perfect yet.) But the strangest thing 
about this curious figure was not his callousness to suffering 
(he seemed to face it himself with no more concern than when 
he saw it in others), or his absurd content with himself and 
his doings, but the extreme slowness with which he worked. 
His idea of commerce on a large scale was typified by the 
Indiaman, which might get to Calcutta in seven or nine months 
or might not. But he was ready to govern India from 
Leadenhall-street, while we cannot conceive the possibility 
of a really effective union of the British Empire because the 
parts of it area week, a fortnight, or even a month apart. 
Though we can do so much more, we have so much less 
confidence in ourselves nowadays. 

That a form built up on different proportions to our present 
one would work in precisely the same way was, on mechanical 
grounds, unlikely. But considering the amount of energy- 
producing food he consumed and the readiness with which 
he exploded into anger if any of his pet prejudices were 
questioned, the slowness of output of our grandparent was 
quite incomprehensible. On a middle-class scale he lived over 
his shop or his office—which he always called a counting- 
house—rose early in the morning, and went straight to work. 
At work, or what passed for such, he continued with only 
absolutely necessary intervals for meals until eight o’clock on 
easy days and until any hour on busy ones. Yet the amount 
of business got through was, compared with what we do now 
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between ten and five, perfectly despicable. With every 
possible allowance for sanding sheets (instead of using blotting- 
paper), for the making and mending of quill pens, and for the 
slow and deliberate flourishing of beautiful capitals in ledgers 
‘kept upon the Italian method of book-keeping, or by double 
entry,” it is a mystery how he got through his time and yet 
contrived to be always busy. His great exemplar was the ant, 
and, like the ant, he was always at work and yet never had 
anything great to show for it. No wonder he never wanted 
any holidays and seldom needed much sleep. Like the heart. 
he could very well rest between the beats. 

And it was just the same in the professions. Take the top 
and crown of all things professional, my Lord Chancellor, for 
instance, who was naturally never so young and energetic as he 
had once been. My lord would sit all the morning in Lincoln’s 
Inn or Westminster Hall (one stuffy and the other all draughts) 
until it was time to make room for the Master of the Rolls 
{between them they did all the Chancery work there was), and 
then go down and preside over the House of Lords until mid- 
night. And the hours of my Lord Chancellor were the hours 
of the twelve judges of England, of the serjeants, and King’s 
counsel, of the barristers, the attorneys-at-law, and solicitors in 
Chancery, and all the rest of the legal train. And with the 
other professions it seemed to have been much the same. As 
for the mere man of pleasure, who is above the professions, he 
had then as he has now the twenty-four hours to kill. But it is 
said that he sometimes suffered from “‘the blues,” or, if we may 
believe Continental authorities, that still more mysterious 
complaint, ‘‘ the spleen.” 

Out in the country it was not so different from now, because 
in the country things are done in accordance with the seasons, 
which neither hurry nor slacken in their coming. Moreover, 
in the country one need not pretend to be busy when there 
is nothing to do. The plough goes not in time of frost, and 
the hay is not made when the sun does not shine—and every- 
body knows it. One is constantly near to the nature of things, 
which is unchangeable, and the Form of the Generation is 
moulded on that. But every day the country is growing of less 
account as compared with the town, and it is the Form of the 
latter which more and more prevails. 
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Concerning the Form of still earlier generations there is not 
time to enquire, and of the Form of the present generation 
there is no need to speak. We are it, and itis we. But if 
you enquire of both Forms why the one worked so long about 
so little, and the other works so strenuously to produce 
so much, the answer is in each case that it is a necessity of 
business. Now that which has contradictory properties cannot 
be real, and therefore it is probable that this necessity of 
business is, like the Zeitgeist, no real thing, but a sort of 
substitute for reality. For in his silk hat and black coat there 
is no more abject follower of the Form of the Generation than 
this same man of business. Hence it happens that, though he 
often makes his millions, he has never been able to attain to 
anything more than the most ordinary and commonplace in 
the spending of them. 





Hn Experiment. 
By MRS. EDWARD CARTWRIGHT. 


BARBARA Ramsay was hurrying along a broad country road, 
looking to right and left for a lane sufficiently narrow to 
preclude the possibility of encountering in it any sort of 
carriage—from Lady Wheelton’s landau to the humbler open 
fly in which Mrs. Sperrin occasionally took an airing. It was 
her daily occupation, during the short periods of the year that 
she spent at Blankton, to get clear once every twenty-four 
hours of the watering-place atmosphere that hung over the 
town. This was not a very difficult task, for the regular 
inhabitants of Blankton were not much addicted to walking, 
having mostly settled in that salubrious spot on account of 
weak health or the growing infirmities of old age; and for 
visitors during the season there were both the esplanade and 
the public gardens, where an excellent band played every 
afternoon during the summer months. If it had not been 
for the troublesome fashion some people had of occasionally 
taking what they were pleased to term a country drive, there 
would have been really little difficulty about shaking off human 
society within half a mile of the last lodging-house. 

The lane was found at last—a mere cart-track leading up 
to a distant farm far away in the fields. Barbara plunged 
recklessly through the ruts and mud, rejoicing in their depth 
and stickiness as putting an impassable barrier between her 
and even the boldest bicyclist. As for carriages, she was just 
as safe here as at the North Pole. When quite out of sight 
of the high-road, she took off her gloves and began to eat black- 
berries with a zest largely born of the fact that her few 
acquaintances in Blankton would have been utterly scandalised 
at the simplicity of her amusement. 

Blackberry-picking did not altogether conduce to high 
spirits, however. Presently Barbara’s eyes dimmed with tears 
evoked by memories of an unusually happy;childhood, imper- 
ceptibly merged into a triumphant youth. Somehow, the 
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lush grass in the ditches and first flush of autumn colour on 
the brambles always brought back so many little forgotten 
incidents that the blackberries looked dim and blurred, and 
she scratched her hands in reaching them, and losing all power 
of discrimination between ripe and unripe fruit, had to give up 
the whole attempt in despair. 

‘** This is not what I came out for at all,” remarked Barbara, 
addressing herself in a tone of resolute conviction. ‘‘ There 
is every facility for feeling wretched at Trouville-terrace, so it’s 
stupid to waste my daily hour of emancipation in brooding 
over the inevitable. Everybody grows old; there’s no peculiar 
hardship about my lot in that respect: and girls who in the 
exuberance of their youthful spirits neglect rather unusually 
good opportunities of getting married must expect to feel a 
bit lonely when they come to my age. That’s fair, too, I 
suppose; at any rate it happens, so there is no use in arguing 
about it. And I have lots of friends left who are very kind 
and invite me about a great deal; that’s rather a proud 
boast for a middle-aged woman ’” She shrank back at the 
sound of the words almost as if she had received a slap in the 
face. But then collecting herself again, repeated firmly: 
“A middle-aged woman; or a woman of nearly forty, if you 
think that sounds better! You can take it or leave it, Barbara 
Ramsay, as you like; but that won’t alter the fact. And to 
think that I was once eighteen and—pretty !” 

She gave a sigh, then scorned herself for this involuntary 
expression of regret. ‘‘If there is one thing I should hate 
more than growing old,” she thought, ‘‘it is that people should 
guess how the loss of youth and all that goes with it mortifies 
me. Fancy incurring good old Eliza Salter’s pity! And that 
reminds me that I came out here entirely to think over what 
is to be done about her and Lizzie; not an interesting subject 
compared with one’s own destiny, certainly; but that’s a 
detail. Now, what can I do for Lizzie, just to give her 
a glimpse of life as most girls see it ?”’ 

Barbara Ramsay had been an only child, and in that 
capacity rather unusually petted by her parents. She was 
pretty enough to justify the spoiling of near relations and the 
admiration of more distant friends; and she had that singular 
gift of seeming to remain a young girl many years longer than 
ay" 
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her contemporaries. But an end to this pleasant existence 
came at last: both her parents died, and her father’s property 
passing to a distant cousin, Barbara found herself homeless 
and with an income which, though amply sufficient for her 
wants, was yet on a very reduced scale. 

It was during those first days of mournful indecision, when 
Barbara was conscious of nothing except that her old life was 
tottering in ruins around her, that she received a very pressing 
letter from her second cousin, Mrs. Salter, offering her a home 
warmed by family affection. If Barbara had been in her usual 
health and spirits, it is probable that she would have hesitated 
considerably before accepting such an invitation from an almost 
unknown relative; she would have criticised the letter, and 
rightly concluded that she would never get on with a woman 
who underlined a word in every line. But times of great 
sorrow rather dim one’s critical faculties ; Barbara only noticed 
a kind of maternal note about this stranger cousin’s com- 
munication. She remembered, too, that Eliza Salter was a 
widow with one daughter, and that she was generally men- 
tioned by the family in terms of pity as having been left very 
badly off. No doubt it would bea help to her to take ina 
paying guest; and, after all, as one is bound to live some- 
where, why not give an admirable person who seems to long 
for it any slight advantage accruing from one’s presence? 
Thus reasoned Barbara, too languid to take much interest 
in making a decision the folly of which she only realised 
later on. 

Before one van load of Miss Ramsay’s furniture had been 
unpacked, the two rooms assigned to her use in Trouville- 
terrace were full to overflowing. She was in despair; every 
object that she had brought seemed to her at the moment of 
selection a family relic which it was impossible to abandon. 
However, Mrs. Salter hit upon a solution of the difficulty by 
offering her own sparsely-furnished rooms as warehouses for 
the greater portion of her cousin’s possessions. It was not 
quite what Barbara had intended, any more than she had 
pictured to herself the shock it would be to see Mrs. Salter’s 
plump fingers grasping the handle of the old silver teapot, 
which from childhood upwards she had associated with her 
own mother’s presence at the table. Barbara felt that it 
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would be intolerably churlish to grudge her poor cousin any 
satisfaction she might feel in this new windfall of plate and 
furniture ; but she writhed with impatience at seeing the silver 
worse kept and duller every day ; while Mrs. Salter, quite 
unconscious of the deterioration in its appearance, heaped it 
on the table with almost ludicrous profusion. Silver was silver 
to Mrs. Salter, irrespective of brightness, and expensive 
furniture lost little of its charm in her eyes for being covered 
with dust. 

The unutterable pettiness of Barbara’s trials added 
immensely to their weight. She was in a state of constant 
irritation over trifles from morning till night, felt her temper 
deteriorating, and despised herself accordingly. Even the 
meagre satisfaction of grumbling at her cramped quarters 
became impossible when she discovered that the Salters had 
just moved into a larger house than they formerly occupied on 
purpose to accommodate her. It would have required a harder 
heart than Barbara’s to snub the simple self-satisfaction they 
felt in their new establishment ; but her magnanimity did not 
prevent her from secretly wondering how these good ladies 
had contrived to live at all in previous years. 

The upshot of the matter was that Barbara spent her whole 
life away on visits, practically abandoning the use of her plate 
and furniture to Mrs. Salter, and only stipulating in return 
that she should always find her own room ready at Trouville- 
terrace, and be allowed to live in it quietly without even 
dipping into the edge of Blankton society. 

This very unsatisfactory coalition household had been 
carried on for about a couple of years when conscience 
suddenly began to torment Barbara, and she asked herself 
whether it was justifiable to continue living just outside her 
cousins’ lives without attempting to ameliorate them. She 
would willingly have stifled the tiresome little voice which 
hourly suggested that her aims were self-centred, and her 
existence unproductive of good to any single creature. There 
was just that fatal grain of truth in the idea that rendered it a 
haunting worry. Much against her will, she began to feel in 
a measure responsible for the happiness of those two uncon- 
genial souls under whose roof she had thoughtlessly taken 
refuge. It was to concoct some plan by which their dull lives 
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might be brightened without too heroic an immolation of her 
own happiness that Barbara had retired for a quiet hour of 
reflection up the blackberry lane. And, in spite of her 
thoughts perpetually running off into channels entirely uncon- 
nected with life at Blankton, she yet managed to arrive at 
some sort of resolution before going back to tea. 

Barbara was generous, but not quixotic. A little reflection 
convinced her that any attempt to change Mrs. Salter’s habits 
could only result in a disappointing failure. Better far to 
leave her quietly at home, where in practical possession of a 
chest full of Ramsay plate she would continue to be a proud 
and happy hostess at various small tea-parties. But Lizzie’s 
case was altogether different. The girl was twenty-three, and 
had seen literally nothing of life outside her mother’s very 
restricted circle of Blankton acquaintance. Barbara, glancing 
backwards over her own experience at that age, ceased to 
marvel at Lizzie’s little tiresome peculiarities, and a novel 
feeling of responsibility towards her young cousin began to 
take possession of her. 

A week later these reflections took a practical form. 
Barbara arrived at the breakfast-table one morning with an 
open letter in her hand. 

** Just look at this, Eliza,” she said, addressing Mrs. Salter. 
‘‘ The Palladines have asked me to bring Lizzie with me when 
I go there next week. I have often talked to Mrs. Palladine 
about her. She is much the same age as their youngest girl, I 
fancy. You will let her go, won’t you?” 

“Well, I hardly know,” replied Mrs. Salter, with a hazy 
idea of adding to her own dignity by not accepting the 
invitation with too much alacrity. ‘‘ I don’t exactly know your 
friends, you see,” she continued, “‘and I am very particular 
about Lizzie not going on visits without me.” 

‘‘ The upshot of which has been that so far Lizzie has paid 
no visits at all,” interrupted Barbara. 

‘*A few well-selected friends, rather than a crowd of 
indifferent acquaintances, is what I have always desired for my 
daughter,” replied Mrs. Salter, sententiously. 

“‘ Well, really I think you are a little inconsistent!” broke 
out Miss Ramsay, for command of temper was not her strong 
point. ‘ Here you allow Lizzie to stroll about the esplanade 
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with that Jessie Sperrin and her brother, listening to the band 
in a crowd of shop boys on Saturday evening, and yet you 
hesitate about accepting a thoroughly nice invitation for her!” 

““Mrs. Sperrin is my greatest friend, and I regard her 
children in the same light as my own. Fred is an excellent 
young man, and has been steadily working away in the bank 
since he was eighteen, without ever giving his widowed mother 
a moment’s anxiety—which is more than can be said for many 
young men,” observed Mrs. Salter, with a still further accession 
of dignity. 

“‘ My dear Eliza, isn’t it just within the bounds of possibility 
that Lizzie may meet some excellent young men at the 
Palladines’ house? Of course, I can’t promise that they will 
all be bank clerks. But I do beg you not to let this chance slip 
by. She has seen nothing and nobody so far; her. experience 
would have been almost as extended if she had been brought 
up in aconvent. And now that this chance presents itsel ~ 

“You always seem to think so much more of your friends 
than you do of ours,”’ interrupted Mrs. Salter, in a complain- 


ing voice. ‘And, after all, Mrs. Palladine isn’t such a very 


grand person. Perhaps you don’t know that Lady Wheelton 
has left her card since we moved into Trouville-terrace ? ” 
“Lady Wheelton, indeed!” Seldom had the queen of 
Blankton society been referred to in such scornful accents. 
‘“‘ Really, if you are stupid enough to compare Mrs. Palladine 
with that woman, whose only claim to notice is that she 
occupies one of the largest villas in Blankton——” Barbara 
broke off suddenly, for it struck her that the conversation was 
not taking a very conciliatory turn, and she was really desirous 
of carrying out her scheme with regard to Lizzie. So she fell 
back upon softer measures, anda few minutes’ coaxing served 
to soothe down Mrs. Salter’s ruffled dignity and obtain her 
consent to the proposed plan. 

It is certainly disappointing when one has made an effort to 
be exceptionally magnanimous to find no responsive glow of 
gratitude in those upon whom one contemplates showering 
benefits. Barbara had hoped to be indemnified for the trouble 
of dragging about an uninteresting young girl by the sight of 
Mrs. Salter’s gratitude and Lizzie’s delight. What she actually 
did experience during the week of preparation for the visit was 
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a good deal of barely concealed resentment at her imaginary 
airs of patronage. Any little hints she attempted to give were 
received in a spirit of aggressive humility that was exceedingly 
baffling. Barbara, with some internal apprehension of giving 
offence, one day produced a pretty black lace evening dress 
and offered it to Lizzie. 

‘*T have hardly worn it at all,” she said, ‘“‘and never, I’m 
sure, at the Palladines’. Not that anybody would recognise a 
black dress. That is what makes them so useful. I hope 
you will let me have it altered for you,’ she added rather 
nervously. ‘It was made by a good dressmaker, and always 
seemed becoming.” 

‘** Becoming to you, perhaps,” chimed in Mrs. Salter, ‘‘ but 
surely a little old for dear Lizzie? You and I are not as 
young as we used to be, you know,” she continued, with a 
comfortable chuckle; ‘‘we are apt to forget that, are we 
not? Oh, it’s very natural! I can never think of you as an 
old maid, and yet I suppose the young people would call fs 

“ Would Lizzie like the dress or not ?” interrupted Barbara, 
ashamed of a desperate inclination to shake Cousin Eliza until 


her long jet earrings rattled. 
“Well, I daresay it will come in useful for every evening 
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when there is nothing in particular going on,” replied Mrs. 
Salter without enthusiasm. ‘‘ Of course, I always’ wear black 
myself, or black witha very little violet trimming. I’ve made 
a point of doing so ever since I became a widow. But it’s 
dreary wear for a girl. In my opinion young people look 
better in bright colours.” 

“White or black are the only safe shades for people who 
have not the best of taste or cannot afford to go to the best 
dressmakers,” said Barbara, dogmatically. Then perceiving 
that, as was often the case, an amicable discussion was rapidly 
drifting towards a loss of temper on her side, she hastily threw 
the lace dress on the table and left the room. 

“There now! I do hope we have not offended Barbara!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Salter. ‘‘ She is so quickly put out of temper, 
there’s no saying a word to her. Of course, it’s very kind of 
her to give youanything. She pays halfthe household expenses, 
and though I must say she gives more than half the trouble, 
yet I never expected or wished for any more than was mentioned 
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in the business arrangements. So anything in excess of that 
is particularly kind of her. Still, I can’t help noticing that 
she doesn’t offer you her best clothes any more than she takes 
you to her finest friends. Ah, I don’t repine. A poor widow 
and her daughter are not in a position to criticise kindnesses ! 
Yet between near relations one does but look for affectionate 
cordiality——””’ 

** After all, Cousin Barbara is only my second cousin once 
removed,” broke in Lizzie, with the common sense which was 
her most pleasing attribute. ‘‘ And I should feel very funny if 
she suddenly presented me with her pink brocade, or insisted 
upon taking me to grand places.” 

‘“*There’s that ball Lord Fitzwaite is giving in October, when 
his son comes of age. I’ve seen paragraphs in the papers 
saying how splendid it is all going to be, and I know Barbara 
has been asked to stay in the house for it. Now that would 
have been something worth talking about to take a girl to! 
And no trouble at all, for Lady Fitzwaite is her aunt,’’ moaned 
Mrs. Salter. 

“Really I don’t think she could have done it,” argued 
Lizzie, whose sense of justice always urged her to combat her 
mother’s more exaggerated statements. ‘‘ Cousin Barbara 
told me that Lady Fitzwaite herself was complaining that the 
house was so full they would soon be using the cupboards for 
bedrooms.” 

*‘ Ah, it’s always the way with those rich people. Any 
excuse to get out of exercising a little hospitality. As you get 
older, my dear, even your sweet, contented disposition will 
find it hard to bear with slighting kindnesses. But perhaps 
we ought to pity Barbara more than condemn her. The 
Ramsays were always a selfish family, and no doubt she was 
brought up with but little thought for other people. Why her 
father, who even you must admit was a near relation, being as 
good as a first cousin—her father, as I was saying, never so 
much as asked me inside his house during all the years of my 
married life. Indeed, I doubt whether he would have known 
me by sight if we had met in the road! While I would 
willingly have entertained him for weeks if it had been in my 
power, but living so much in lodgings and boarding-houses the 
thing was an impossibility. There are certainly many virtues 
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that flourish in the shade and are withered up by the sunshine 
of prosperity.” 

“Yes, mamma, I am always glad that we are not grand 
people exposed to all the temptations of rank and wealth,” said 
Lizzie with absolute truthfulness, for so far she had only 
peeped out at the world through her mother’s eyes, and hearing 
the virtues of modest living daily extolled had come to regard 
large houses as mainly the abodes of idle depravity. She was 
proud to think that she herself occupied the enviable position 
of combining refinement and the more solid virtues with enough 
knowledge of the world to enable her to shine at little family 
gatherings. There was no excuse at all for anybody to 
patronise her ; even in the matter of clothes she felt that she 
could improve upon Barbara’s dress. 

When the visit actually drew near it was with a feeling of 
nervousness that had previously been almost unknown to her 
that Barbara got into the large wagonette sent by Mrs. 
Palladine to meet them at the end of their railway journey. 
She glanced across at Lizzie, and to her amusement could not 
detect any trace of shyness on that young lady’s face as she 
seated herself composedly and looked round for the luggage. 

“It will follow us up to Abbotsmoor,” explained Barbara. 
** Don’t you see the porter putting it into that spring-cart ?” 

‘Dear me! What an awkward arrangement,” commented 
Lizzie. ‘‘ Do they always leave the luggage to come after? 
It seems very uncomfortable, doesn’t it, when one is accustomed 
to take a fly and bring everything home with one? But we 
can’t expect to find such conveniences in the country, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“I daresay Mrs. Palladine will order a fly for us at the 
village inn when we go away if you prefer it,’’ answered 
Barbara, drily. ‘Or we might walk and push our boxes along 
in a wheelbarrow.” 

“* Many people in Blankton do keep hand barrows for taking 
luggage to the station, and very convenient they appear to be,” 
observed Lizzie, with the utmost gravity. ‘‘ But here it would 
be impossible with the bad roads. I must say I do miss our 
nice brick pavements when I get into the country. Half an 
hour after the heaviest storm they are as clean and dry as if it 
had never rained. All visitors remark on them; most people 
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think them much pleasanter than the ordinary stone pave- 
ments. Not so slippery in a frost, for instance.” 

They were driving through the park. On the one side 
innumerable rabbits, startled off their feeding-ground by the 
sudden approach of the carriage, were taking shelter in the 
high bracken ; on the other, a large piece of ornamental water 
was ruffled by the precipitous flight of waterfowl who had been 
lazily dozing away the afternoon on the sunny bank. It was 
such a scene as Lizzie had never had a chance of witnessing 
before, and instead of expressing any interest in it she was 
gravely discussing the merits of brick pavements—the brick 
pavements for which it seemed Blankton was so celebrated. 

“This is considered pretty,” said Barbara, abruptly. Try 


as she would she could never manage to speak quite patiently 
to either Eliza or Lizzie. 

** Yes, it’s very nice,” said Miss Salter, giving a perfunctory 
glance to right and left. ‘‘It rather reminds me of the lake in 
the esplanade gardens at Blankton, only that’s larger, I should 
think, and covered with such beautiful water-lilies.”’ 

‘Larger, my good child! Why, it isn’t half the size of this! 


And, I suppose, even in such a favoured spot as Blankton 
water-lilies don’t flower quite all the year round?” Barbara 
stopped, rather ashamed of her vehemence over such a trivial 
matter. ‘‘ Now you can see the house as we come round this 
corner,” she continued, with laboured kindliness. 

Lizzie paid the house a compliment that she had denied to 
the beauties of nature by giving it a stare of undivided atten- 
tion. ‘ That Abbotsmoor!” she exclaimed, in a tone of unmis- 
takable criticism ; ‘‘ it’s not a bit like what I expected.” 

“‘ Why, what did you expect? It’s a large square building 
exactly like scores of other country houses. There is nothing 
remarkable about it, certainly.” 

“No, that’s just it. Now Lady Wheelton’s house, for 
instance, has bow windows looking out in each direction and 
turrets at the corners.” 

“A glorified lodging-house, in fact,” rapped out Miss 
Ramsay. ‘‘Don’t you think it would be possible to forget 
your Blankton ideals for a few days and try to learn some- 
thing new?” 

Unfortunately, Lizzie saw in this utterance a base suggestion 
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to become ashamed of her home and friends which she felt 
called upon to repudiate with great earnestness. ‘‘ Mother has 
always taught me that, though we may not enjoy such worldly 
advantages as some people, we probably live with more real 
refinement than many who pride themselves on their large 
establishments,” she was saying as they drove up to the 
door. 


“Don’t be an idiot, please,” interrupted Barbara, sharply. 
** Ah! there is Mrs. Palladine.” 

As they got out of the carriage they were surrounded by 
a large party, all welcoming Miss Ramsay with affection, 
and extending a very hearty greeting to the prim figure at 
her side. 

‘“‘ Be kind to her, I implore you, Rose,” whispered Barbara 
to the eldest Miss Palladine at the first opportunity. ‘‘ She 
isn’t precisely amusing, but a good girl at home, and we should 
all of us be just as queer as she is if we had been brought up 
in the same way. Besides, she is my cousin of a sort ss 

*‘And consequently charming,” said Rose, effusively, for 
her earliest recollections of Miss Ramsay had been when the 
latter was making a triumphant progress through society, 
and she had never ceased to regard her with a kind of hero- 
worship. 

“You couldn’t be more flattering if I were the living | 
embodiment of social success, instead of a grave warning to 
you young people to be practical, and make comfortable 
marriages early in life,” said Barbara, squeezing the girl’s 
hand affectionately. The atmosphere of Abbotsmoor was 
already taking off the tem years that a brief sojourn at 
Blankton invariably seemed to add on to her life. 

** But you haven’t see John yet,” said Mrs. Palladine, coming 
up at that moment, and gazing at her guest with maternal 
tenderness. In point of fact she had been a life-long friend to 
both of Barbara’s parents, and retained such a weakness for 
their daughter that Miss Ramsay could do no wrong in that 
house. 

Barbara admitted that she had even forgotten the eldest 
son’s existence up to that moment. ‘“ You will have to 
introduce us to each other,” she added, ‘‘for it is ages since 
we met. He has always been abroad with his regiment of 
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late years when I have been staying here. But now.he has 
left the army for good, has he not?” 

“Yes, he doesn’t like it, poor boy,” sighed Mrs. Palladine. 
“But his father is getting an old man, and wished to have 
him at home to help look after the property.”’ 

‘‘ And is he the help you anticipated?” enquired Barbara, 
cheerfully. ‘My chief recollection of him is adding con- 
siderably to your cares by breaking all the bones in his 
body bird’s-nesting.” 

** Ah, you remember those old times when Jack was always 
in trouble,” exclaimed Mrs. Palladine with delight. ‘‘ He is 
sobriety itself now, and so. brown with the Indian sun you 
would never know him.” 

“‘He was never as noisy as Charlie, or as active as Dick,”’ 
observed Barbara, recalling her memories of the past. ‘‘ But 
we were always on friendly terms, though he had a poor 
opinion of girls who were beginning to grow up, which he 
used to take no trouble in concealing from me when I went 
into long dresses.” 

“That is Jack’s way now. He is very quiet, but always 
says what he means when he does speak. Not like my other 
chatterboxes, who are talking from morning till night just for 
the sake of hearing their own voices.” And Mrs. Palladine 
looked proudly round the room at half a dozen as fine young 
men and women as any mother in England could boast of 
owning. 

Later in the afternoon Barbara renewed her acquaintance 
with John Palladine, and was amused to find how little he had 
altered in the last fifteen years. He had been a nice, solid sort 
of boy, and in’ spite of the inevitable modification of charac- 
teristics consequent on army life he had developed into a man 
whose substantial merits were more obvious than his external 
graces. 

“You look as if you had never left Abbotsmoor, and done 
nothing more stirring than preside at tenants’ dinners ever 
since you left school,” shé remarked, with the candour of an 
old friend. 

‘“‘ That’s just what I feel like,’”’ he replied. 

‘‘But I suppose there is some truth in the story that you 
have been a terror to the dark races of the earth, who are now 
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confidently believed to be breathing more freely on account 
of your retirement ?” pursued Barbara, seriously. 

Major Palladine looked as if he did not quite understand 
her. 

“Your mother’s accounts of your doings always gave me 
the idea that you must be a sort of nineteenth-century 
Hammer of the Heathen—was not that what they called some 
old king who excelled at your trade ?”’ she continued in a tone 
of genuine enquiry. 

But Major Palladine hurriedly disclaimed any knowledge 
of the subject. ‘I’ve been out of England, of course,” he 
muttered, with rather a red face. ‘‘ Sometimes there were 
rows. And now, as you have pointed out, I am more in my 
natural element planting turnips.” He turned away shyly. 

Miss Ramsay stretched out a detaining hand and held his 
sleeve in a firm grasp. ‘‘ Don’t go away in a sulk because 
I am rude, please John!” she cried. ‘‘ Don’t you remember 
I always bullied you on the strength of my superior age and 
sex? Didn’t you detect that it was only a very feeble joke? 
Of course, I have positively gloated over all your feats, and 
could repeat all the newspaper comments on your gallantry 
almost by heart. My proudest boast is that I once engaged 
in single combat with you in the nursery and got the best of 
it. Even the most scrupulous honesty could not be expected 
to reveal that I was about twice your age and size at the 
time.” 

“It isn’t very kind of you to come and triumph over me 
after all these years,” observed Major Palladine, who with a 
considerable effort had contrived to seize the drift of her 
remark. The plain truth was that an inordinate desire to 
keep the conversation off his own creditable performances 
had roused him out of his usual phlegmatic calm into a 
comparatively animated mental condition. 

“Oh, John, what fun it is seeing you again!” exclaimed 
Barbara, beaming back on him responsively. ‘And now I 
am going to take one of those liberties by which the friends of 
one’s childhood always render themselves odious.” 

‘‘ What is it?” he enquired stolidly, with characteristic 
prudence abstaining from making any rash promises out of 
mere politeness. 
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** Will you be kind to that poor little girl I have brought 
with me, then?” pleaded Barbara. ‘It seems a stupid thing 
to ask, because, of course, your mother was goodness itself to 
invite her here at my request, and I know the others will be 
civil. But she has been brought up very quietly, she may be 
shy. And Dick with his smart friends will frighten her, and 
Charlie will laugh at her—nobody could help it sometimes, I 
think. She is a kind of relation of mine, literally a second 
cousin once removed. (It might be snobbish, but Barbara 
could not forbear explaining the slightness of the connecting 
link which bound her to the Salters.) ‘‘ Rose will be kind 
I know, only Lizzie is so unlike other girls that one really 
can’t expect the boys and their friends to take any notice of 
her, and yet I don’t want her to feel neglected.” 

** All right,” acquiesced Major Palladine in that peculiarly 
gruff, dependable tone that indicated however laborious the 
task might be he would do his best to accomplish it, and 
soon after they all dispersed to get ready for dinner. 

Lizzie occupied a bedroom next to her cousin, and before 
the latter had made any perceptible progress in dressing she 
was interrupted by a tap at the door. 

**My good child! what have you done to that poor dress ? 
It looks as if it were suffering from an acute attack of small- 
pox!” she exclaimed feverishly, as Miss Salter entered in 
the much-discussed black lace dress, recently brightened up 
by the addition of sundry pink ribbon bows. 

‘** Eight down the front, one on each sleeve. Please turn 
round, I can’t see how many there are at the neck—five, six, 
and a few wandering loose over the skirt; about two dozen in 
round numbers. Two dozen ridiculous spots! Upon my 
word, no ordinary button-boy deserves to be named in the 
same day as you for spottiness,” observed Barbara, pitilessly ; 
for somehow the sight of a favourite dress thus spoilt, with 
the implied reflection on her own taste, affected her temper 
out of all proportion to the gravity of the subject. 

‘* Mother and I both agreed that plain black was too dingy 
for a girl, We think the bit of colour a great improvement.” 
Lizzie smiled down on her dress as she spoke with that bland 
indifference to criticism which, though occasionally admirable, 
is in the main responsible for a vast number of stupidities. 
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** Oh well, if you like it there’s nothing more to be said, I 
suppose,” replied Barbara, a weary sense of the magnitude of 
the task she had undertaken stealing over her as she spoke. 
**Are you going back to your room?” she added. ‘I will call 
for you when I am dressed and take you down.” 

‘‘ Thank you, but as I am ready I think I will go down and 
wait in the drawing-room. Then Iam sure to be in good 
time.” x 

“Why, you can’t go and sit in the empty drawing-room from 
now to dinner time with nothing to do,” expostulated Barbara. 
‘* Probably the housemaids will be tidying it.” 

But Lizzie persisted, bent on fulfilling her mother’s last 
counsel to set the erratic Barbara an example of punctuality 
at meals. ‘I will not get in the housemaids’ way,” she said, 
calmly; “I can sit in a corner with my book. Mother gave 
me one to bring away, as she does not approve of my reading 
anything she has not looked over. And, of course, many girls 
are so carelessly brought up, she says, that they cannot be 
depended on to always provide one with really nice reading.” 

“Rose Palladine looks as if she had been brought up on a 
series of vicious French novels, doesn’t she ?”’ cried Barbara. 
** By all means go off and be swept up by the housemaids or 
anything you like! Only do leave me to dress in peace, which 
I can’t do with those hideous pink blobs under my eyes!” 

Lizzie went quietly out of the room, shutting the door behind 
her with somewhat exaggerated carefulness, and reflecting 
pityingly on the sad want of proper self-control exhibited by 
her cousin. This little scene was, she felt, a fresh illustration 
of Mrs. Salter’s constant argument, that girls reared in the lap 
of luxury cannot in after life vie in gentle charms with maidens 
in a more modest sphere. Lizzie went downstairs generously 
determining to make allowances for people whose early training 
had been conducted with less scrupulous regularity than her 
own, and whose temptations to various forms of laxity had 
probably proved greater. 

“You are the very ideal of that friend in need who was a 
friend indeed one meets in copy-books!” exclaimed Barbara 
several hours later, as Major Palladine handed her a bedroom 
candlestick in the hall. ‘I believe you have talked to poor 
little Lizzie for more than an hour this evening. I didn’t 
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mean you to take my request quite so seriously as all that, you 
know.” 

“T like talking to her,” replied Major Palladine with such 
confusing directness that Barbara’s light words died away on 
her lips. She stared at him across the flickering flame of the 
newly-lighted candle, and its proximity suggested an allegorical 
treatment of the subject that almost stifled her with mirth. 
Muttering an inaudible farewell to the rest of the party she 
hurried up to her own room. 

‘“‘T was on the verge of making one of those blunders that 
are worse than any ordinary crime!” ejaculated Barbara when 
safely alone. And then she lay back in an armchair and tried 
to grasp the situation. This little girl, brought into the house 
on sufferance, so to say, had already succeeded in kindling a 
promising spark of interest in the hope of the family. It 
seemed, incredible to Barbara; less so, however, when she 
came to consider how unlike good, solid old Jack was to the 
majority of eldest sons. There was not the least trace about 
him of the proverbial self-appreciation of that favoured class. 
He was dowdy compared with Dick, and dull by the side of 
Charlie. Of course his parents never seemed to weary of 
dwelling on him as the comfort and prop of their declining 
years, but he was a sort of man whose good qualities 
were more patent to a former generation than to his 
contemporaries. 

“A man of that kind might conceivably take a fancy to 
Lizzie—pink bows, primness, and all. Of course it would be 
such a perfect future for her that one really dare not count 
upon it. Luckily, I know for certain that she is a thoroughly 
good little girl, and quite deserves any advantages I can secure 
for her. And I daresay if she had been taught how to do 
herself the most elementary justice she would be quite as good- 
looking as many girls who are admired.”” Barbara continued 
to muse in this strain until she became so sleepy that any 
continuity of thought was impossible. It was her first attempt 
at taking a dispassionate interest in another woman’s career, 
and the sensation was rather bewildering. 

Next morning Barbara’s suspicions were more than justified 
by John Palladine solemnly offering to escort her and Lizzie 
round the garden after breakfast—a proceeding which she had 
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great difficulty in not turning into ridicule, for had she not 
known every shrub and flower-bed in that garden since she 
was achild? And now being formally conducted round the 
broad garden paths along which she had so often bowled her 
hoop, struck her as being inexpressibly funny. However, she 
repressed her merriment out of deference to the gravity of 
her two companions. Major Palladine from time to time 
imparted scraps of solid information about the soil, or the 
depth of the wells; and Lizzie replied by set little phrases of 
admiration over the scarlet geraniums in the greenhouses. 

“I think I shall get my sketch-book,” said Barbara, 
suddenly. ‘No, I’m not going to camp here, thank you, 
John,” as he pushed forward a garden chair. ‘“ The new 
mushroom house you put up last spring is very fine, made of 
the best sort of red brick and slates, I can see ata glance; 
but I don’t mean to immortalise it to-day. I was thinking of 
going down the stream or through the wood.” 

Wherever she went it was soon apparent that her two com- 
panions intended to follow her. In vain she hinted to them 
that she was quite willing to dispense with their society if they 
felt the slightest inclination either to join the more lively 
members of the party, or, still better, to embark on a solitary 
ramble. But it seemed as if Miss Salterand Major Palladine, 
although attracted towards each other, could not yet dispense 
with the presence of a third person, to whom fell the onerous 
task of starting all fresh topics of conversation. 

Barbara became tired of this arrangement after they had 
wandered aimlessly across the fields for some time. She 
purposely abstained from making any new suggestions, so 
very soon they were all tramping along in dead silence. 
This silence, however, proved very oppressive, and she 
presently interrupted it by enquiring what had become of a 
certain old bridge over the stream. 

“It was a delightful bit for sketching,” she explained, 
“ always the first resort of would-be artists staying at Abbots- 
moor. Such a picturesque combination of old stones and ivy 
that it couldn’t help looking rather pretty however badly one 
drew it.” 

“IT am dreadfully afraid I had it pulled down soon after I 
came home,” said Major Palladine, apologetically. ‘It wasn’t 
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really safe. The wagoner told me he always expected an 
accident whenever the team went over it.” 

** And I remember it all my life,” wailed Barbara, in accents 
of the deepest pathos, for she never considered lamentations 
over the inevitable as any waste of time; in fact, it was a form 
of exercise to which she was rather attached. 

John Palladine looked exceedingly disconcerted. ‘“‘ We 
have put up another bridge in its place a little further on 
where the stream is narrower,” he said, feebly. 

“Supported on iron girders, and with beautiful brand-new 
red-brick walls I suppose.” 

** It certainly has brick walls,” he admitted, ‘‘ but not ii 

**Oh well, it’s hideous, I’m sure,” interrupted Barbara. 
** We needn’t discuss the details. I shall go back and sketch 
that oak stump we passed just now. As we have come so far 
you had better take Miss Salter on round the corner to see the 
famous view.” Then, as the pair walked docilely away, she 
congratulated herself on having developed into a diplomatist of 
the first order. ‘If I go on intriguing on Lizzie’s behalf any 
more I shall end by becoming quite interested in the girl,” she 
thought. ‘And yet I’m not half sure that good old John, with 
all his slowness, isn’t worth two of her. However, that really 
is his own affair. Now to parody nature.” 

Barbara sketched wonderfully well in the opinion of her 
friends; unfortunately she could never share their satisfaction. 
If they could only have seen as she did how far the completed 
performances fell short of the conception in her brain they 
would not have been so easily contented. Consequently 
the act of sketching had the reverse of a soothing effect upon 
her temper, and when her companions again returned she gave 
them a very perfunctory welcome. 

** Why have you made a picture of that old, dead tree when 
there are so many beautiful green ones about?” enquired 
Lizzie, indicating a dilapidated oak stump that had been 
struck by lightning, and was standing bare and leafless in the 
middle of the field. ‘‘It seéms quite a waste of your lovely 
drawing,” she added, politely. 

“I can assure you it will not be the inadequacy of the 
subject that will spoil this particular sketch,” said Barbara, 
irritably gathering together her drawing materials, for to 
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continue with two pair of solemn eyes following every move- 
ment was beyond her power. 

‘“‘T daresay I am very ignorant,” continued Lizzie, with her 
usual self-complaisance, ‘‘ but I never can see why you choose 
such gloomy subjects. I am sure most people prefer cheerful 
things “ 

‘‘ Such as the front garden at Trouville-terrace, with alter- 
nate rows of scarlet geraniums and calceolarias,” interrupted 
Barbara. She would have said more, but remembered John 
Palladine’s presence just in time to keep back her scorn 
behind tightly-pressed lips. If he once saw Lizzie through 
her eyes it was very certain that, whatever the girl’s domestic 
virtues might be, he would never wish to marry her. 

Two days later, Barbara found her cousin absorbed in com- 
posing a long letter. 

*“ Writing home your impressions?” said Miss Ramsay, 
availing herself of this opening to try and have a friendly talk 
with the girl, for in spite of occupying rooms next each other 
they never had any confidential moments. 

“It is to Jessie Sperrin,” answered Lizzie, sweeping several 
closely-written sheets into the shelter of her blotting-book. 
**T promised to tell her all we do here, but it’s quite’ funny, 
when one comes to think of it, how little does happen in the 
country. Of course, it isn’t anybody’s fault,” she added 
magnanimously. ‘It is one of the inevitable disadvantages 
of having no neighbours.” 

** Why, this is considered a particularly good neighbourhood,” 
gasped Barbara ; “‘any amount of nice people. What do you 
méan ?” 

“‘ Nobody ever seems to drop in, at least they haven’t since 
I have been here.” 

* Drop in!” echoed’ Barbara, contemptuously. ‘And I 
suppose you miss people like Jessie Sperrin dropping in to 
gossip after breakfast, or her brother dropping in to take you 
on the esplanade? Is that it? I miss them too; at least 
I imagine that is the explanation of an unwonted sense of 
relief that I have been enjoying lately.” - 

“‘ They are my friends,” said Lizzie, undauntedly. 

But Barbara was already ashamed of her outbreak, and 
inclined to be apologetic. ‘Of course,-I didn’t mean to be 
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rude about anybody you like,” she replied. ‘I spoke hastily. 
Only don’t you think yourself it is a pity when you get an 
opportunity of seeing fresh people and places to waste all 
your time comparing them unfavourably with—well, with 
Blankton ?” 

If Lizzie had now advanced to meet her cousin half-way 
there would have been some chance of their understanding 
each other better than they had ever done before. But the 
girl was affronted by a certain accent of disparagement that 
she detected in Barbara’s voice. ‘‘I see very few places to 
compare with Blankton,” she remarked with mild obstinacy. 

“If you are really as stupid as all that,” began Barbara. 
Then she checked herself with a mighty effort, remembering 
that Lizzie might only be arguing out of sheer contrariety, 
and all the time be in love with John Palladine. Girls are 
like that sometimes. 

Barbara soon gave up all attempt to fathom her inscrutable 
little cousin. If the girl had been altogether shy, or entirely 
a prig, it would have been far easier to comprehend; but the 
two moods were so nicely balanced and intermixed that it was 
difficult to decide which predominated. Asit was, Lizzie seldom 
strayed very far from Barbara’s side, and yet reserved to herself 
the right to criticise freely those strangers whose very approach. 
reduced her to silence. The remarkable thing was that though 
the younger Palladines soon gave up any attempt to cultivate 
the acquaintance of their silent guest, John still. seemed to find 
some fascination in her coy monosyllables—at least, he never 
deserted her for long. 

Barbara hardly knew whether to be grateful to her old 
friend for so literally carrying out her request or irritated with 
him for obviously not finding the task very distasteful. In 
the abstract she herself made heroic resolves with regard to 
advancing Lizzie’s happiness, but practically she lost her 
temper with the girl nearly every hour, and she could not 
quite understand any person who did not do the same. 
However true in the main to her more magnanimous side, 
she thankfully accepted Mrs. Palladine’s invitation to extend 
their visit indefinitely. 

“It’s too bad of me to take advantage of your kindness,” 
said Barbara; “but I can’t resist such a grand chance for 
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Lizzie to get a more extended glimpse of the world. I am 
sorry she is not a livelier guest e 

“ She is a very nice girl,” interrupted Mrs. Palladine, kindly. 
“* Full of good domestic qualities, I can see.” 

*“You mean she is always ready ten minutes before the 
dinner-bell goes,” remarked Barbara. 

“Her example is certainly a reproof to most of us,” laughed 
Mrs. Palladine. And she wondered why Barbara had taken 
so much trouble for a girl she barely liked. The windings of 
another person’s conscience are. always rather difficult to 
follow, and Barbara’s were unusually intricate. 

But the manner in which Lizzie received the invitation to 
extend her visit was truly peculiar. In reply to Mrs. Palladine’s 
politely-expressed hope that she would not deprive them of . 
the pleasure of her company for at least another week, she 
only exclaimed: ‘‘I thought we were to go home on Friday !” 
and bursting into tears ran off to her own room. 

Barbara followed her, greatly annoyed by this scene and also 
surprised, for in spite of Lizzie’s incessant little criticisms she 
thought the girl must really have appreciated surroundings so 
far superior to any she had known before. ‘‘ What is the 
meaning of this extraordinary behaviour?” she said, abruptly. 
“* T suppose you are not going to pretend that you are homesick 
yet?” 

“IT want to go back! I want to go back!” reiterated 
Lizzie, sobbing piteously. ‘‘ First it was to be a few days, 
and now we have been here nearly a fortnight, and I thought 
it was quite settled we were to go back on Friday. I wrote 
and promised! They will think I like staying here better.” 

“They ?” interrupted Barbara, completely mystified. 

‘The Sperrins I mean, of course! Well, Fred, then!” 
Lizzie was blushing, but undaunted. ‘I promised so faith- 
fully only to be away one Saturday; you remember we always 
go out and listen to the band after tea.” 

' Barbara felt she required support, and prudently sat down. 
“* Are you ” (she longed to say “‘ walking with,” but the phrase 
savoured too strongly of feminine spite), ‘‘are you engaged to 
Mr. Sperrin ?” . 

“Well, Fred and I have been engaged in a sort of way for a 
long time,” and Lizzie brightened up as she embarked ona 
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congenial topic. ‘‘ Mother said we had better not talk about 
it until there was some prospect of our being able to be 
married. But she quite approves; she always says women 
get so bad-tempered and peculiar when they get to be old 
maids.” 

Barbara smiled. It struck her at last in what light she had 
chiefly appeared to the two good ladies on whose condition she 
had lavished so much mistaken pity. It was rather a grim 
joke, but a very complete one. ‘“‘ This being the case,” she 
said presently, ‘I am afraid I did not earn your gratitude by 
dragging you to Abbotsmoor ?” 

** Never mind. I knew you meant to be kind,” said Lizzie, 
sweetly. ‘‘And mother feared you might be offended if I 
didn’t come, as you seem to think it such a great privilege for 
me to stay with your friends. Well, I daresay they are very 
nice for those who like them; but I can’t help preferring my 
own!” 

The plainness of this statement left nothing to be desired. 
“It’s a pity you didn’t mention all this before,” remarked 
Barbara. ‘It would have saved quite a flourishing crop of 
mistakes. However, this is the last occasion on which I shall 
try to control other people’s destinies. Now that there are no 
further misunderstandings, you can write and say by what 
train we are coming to-morrow.” 

“Oh, may I? Thank you! Thank you so much!.” 

Lizzie looked positively pretty in her excitement at returning 
' to the cherished little joys of Blankton. Barbara never 
liked her so well as that moment, when dropping her usual air 
of defiant criticism she gave herself up to pleasant anticipations 
of a hearty welcome back to that small circle where all her 
interests were centred. 

But it was rather awkward having to explain their sudden 
departure to hospitable Mrs. Palladine, who had taken it 
completely for granted that they would accept her invitation. 
Barbara went in search of her, and meeting John by the way 
thought it a good opportunity to begin breaking the news. 
Perhaps she was actuated by a little natural curiosity to see 
whether he was sufficiently interested to be vexed. 

It is always rather alarming to elicit a much greater display 
of emotion than one anticipates. Barbara was fairly taken 
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aback by John Pailadine’s excitement over her piece of 
information. 

‘I’m dreadfully sorry,’ she murmured, feeling keenly that 
her talent for match-making was so small that in future she 
would let it lie dormant. 

** Sorry! Then why don’t you stay ?” 

‘*She won't, John. I can’t help it,” said Barbara, meekly. 

Major Palladine stared at her as if he did not quite see 
where the difficulty came in. Then he began an explanation 
of such an extraordinary nature that Barbara could only listen 
in speechless amazement. It appeared that after all he had 
not the slightest personal interest in Lizzie, and was only 
civil to her as a means of currying favour with her cousin. 
** Besides, you must remember that she hardly ever spoke 
when we were together,” he remarked. ‘You did all the 
talking.” 

This statement was so undoubtedly true that it did not 
seem to require any comment. 

“I should have told you all about it several years ago, only 
you were never at all nice to me until I went through all that 
drudgery with your cousin last week,” continued John Palladine. 
‘It’s no use making objections; now that you have been nice 
once, I shan’t listen—especially if it’s anything ridiculous 
about age. Somebody guessed I was forty-five the other day ; 
does that reassure you? As for my parents, they only consider 
you a little less perfect than I do.” And a great deal more to 
the same effect. 

In the meantime, Barbara tried to analyse her feelings 
towards this quiet man who had suddenly developed into 
positive eloquence. Half an hour before she would have 
repudiated with scorn the possibility of regarding him in 
any light except that of comfortable friendship. Now she 
was not quite so sure. The point of view from which she 
regarded his character had shifted. In short, she could not 
make up her mind; but as John Palladine had long ago 
made up his there could be little doubt respecting the ultimate 
conclusion of the argument. 





Sports and Pastimes. 


RACING. 


ERE these lines appear in print the curtain will have been 
rung up, and the first act of the flat-racing drama of ’97—with 
the scene, as usual, laid at Lincoln—will have been welcomed 
by the sporting community. For several weeks past—in fact, 
since the publication of the acceptances for the first of the spring 
handicaps in the Calendar—a fairly sound market has been 
established for this always popular event, run over the Carholme 
mile. A steady favourite was found in Diakka, who on his 
running at the Derby Meeting last September (when he beat 
a good representative field, and gave lumps of weight to such 
useful performers as Prince Barcaldine and King Hampton) at 
once caught the eye of the always wide-awake public as being 
a four-year old possessed of no mean chance under the nice 
racing weight of 7st. 7lb. Everyone, however, was on the 
qui vive for a move—in the shape of a commission being 
worked—on the part of Robinson’s stable, for the undeniably 
strong hand held by him for the event in question was forcibly 
apparent ; and after some nibbling at Clorane, which kept him 
pretty firm at about 100 to 6, on the 8th inst. Winkfield’s Pride 
was backed in the right quarter, and opening at twenty-fives, 
the price obtainable in the evening against last year’s sensa- 
tional Cambridgeshire winner was only 7 to I. 

The following day he was again supported to win a nice 
stake in more than one direction, and his price shortened to 
g to 2. Since then, however, things have steadied a bit, and 
the horse has been quoted at about 11 to 2 for some days. 
Between the time I am now penning these lines and the day 
of the race several alterations may have taken place in the 
market after the results of now daily-expected trials have 
transpired. I anticipate, however, very little change of status 
in the front rank, and it appears likely that the Lincoln 
Handicap this year should be no foregone conclusion, and, 
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given fair weather, there is every prospect of a large attendance 


of spectators being treated to a capital race. 

I sincerely hope it may be so, and that this season there 
may be little repetition—if not an entire absence—of the 
unpleasantness caused last year by the incessant growls (and 
frequently with good reason for growling) at the bad framing 
of the handicaps, and the undue leniency seemingly extended 
to certain stables in this respect. 

Though the important race above discussed will be run 
by horses which have not been before the public since last 
back-end, there is another important event to be decided on 
Friday, the Grand National to wit, in which several animals 
will compete whose more recent public form is of considerable 
assistance in gauging their respective chances. The market 
on this year’s Blue Riband of the ’Chase has been an 
exceptionally open one, about a dozen horses having been 
backed at prices ranging from ‘‘ twenties” down to half that 
rate odds. 7 

The field appears likely to include the winners of the race 
in three previous years in the equine persons of Father 
O’Flynn, Wild Man from Borneo, and The Soarer. 

Mr. Campbell has come home from India on purpose to ride 
the latter (on whom it will be remembered he won last year), 
and I cannot refrain from making passing mention of the 
cordial and hearty reception accorded him at the Grand Military 
Meeting at Sandown the other day, when he rode Parapluie 
to victory in the race for the Gold Cup, only a few days after 
his return home. Norton, Cathal, and Stratocracy are all 
marketable goods; but Barcalwhey has been deposed from the 
high place he held in the betting after a couple of recent 
miserable displays in public. Cathal only just managed to 
win a flat race the other day, and appeared to be tiring fast in 
the effort, but that no serious importance is attached to the 
fact is proved by his firmness in the quotations, and I have 
always understood that over a country and on the flat he 
could hardly be recognised as the same horse. Manifesto, 
Tibocrat, Golden Cross, Prince Albert, and the ‘‘down under” 
hero Dajmio have all been backed in such a way as to suggest 
a certainty of their facing the starter at Liverpool. Golden 
Cross, though not a very recent public performer, can 
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boast of having beaten Norton at level weights over three 
and a half miles of country by a distance. Norton now 
has to give his then conqueror five pounds, and unless 
there was some good excuse to explain that defeat, I fail 
to see by what reason they should stand at such different 
prices in the quotations. I am prevented from want of space 
from reviewing the returns of the past month’s racing, but 
I may remark that Sandown, Gatwick, and Kempton all 
provided excellent sport and good fields, and I offer my hearty 
congratulations to the Gatwick executive for the successful 
results which rewarded their enterprise in providing such good 
fare in the shape of stakes well worth anybody’s winning, in 
place of the too frequent forty-pounders that become wearisome 
from the fact of only being able to attract a certain class of 
Owner to enter a certain class of horse, which means poor 
racing amongst a very limited number of animals, so that the 
same names recur day by day in the lists of runners. 


FOOTBALL. 


Chief interest amongst footballers has of late centred in the 
competition for the English Association Cup, and the four 
teams now left in for the semi-final ties are Everton, Derby 
County, Aston Villa, and Liverpool, who qualified by beating 
respectively the Blackburn Rovers, Newton Heath, Preston 
North End, and Notts Forest. 

Everton and Derby both won their games at the first time 
of asking by two goals to love; but the Villa only succeeded in 
defeating Preston at the third meeting, the North Enders 
making a draw with their doughty opponents on two occasions 
before acknowledging defeat. Liverpool also had to replay 
their tie against Notts Forest before they were entitled to 
claim a win. 

Everton now have to meet Derby, and the Villa team 
opposes Liverpool; and recent form inclines me towards the 
chances of the Peakites and the Brums as being the two clubs 
most likely to fight out the final at the Crystal Palace. 

A team of overpowering strength was picked to represent 
England in the international encounter against Ireland at 
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Nottingham a month ago, and, as was inevitable, a crushing 
defeat was sustained by the Shamrock boys by six goals to 
love. 

Oxford and Cambridge at Queen’s Club furnished one of 
the surprises which are so frequent in inter-’Varsity contests, 
and the Dark Blues defeated what was—both on paper and on 
the day—a better team by one goal to nil. Neither Burnup or 
Alexander—the left wing of which Cambridge hoped and 
expected such great things—played up to their correct form, 
and the shooting in front of goal was throughout of the feeblest 
description. Turnbull, the Oxford goalkeeper, was far away 
the best individual performer, and as Cambridge did most of 
the pressing, the Dark Blues have certainly got his prowess 
and not that of their forwards to thank for their decidedly 
fortunate victory. 

In Rugby international games the form has been of a most 
in-and-out character. First Ireland beat England; then 
Scotland scored two goals (one a penalty) against one try for 
Ireland ; and on the top of this form England came out and 
unexpectedly beat Scotland at every point of the game, and 
scored two goals and a try against one lucky try obtained by the 
Scots. Another surprising result in Rugby competitions was 
the defeat of the invincible Yorkshire County Fifteen by 
Cumberland in the Counties’ competition. 


BILLIARDS. 


The so-called great match of the season has been played. 
Roberts and Peall were the opponents, the latter in receipt of 
12,000 start in 24,000 up, spot-barred, and the stakes were 
declared to be £500 a side. At the end ofthe first week the 
scratch man seemed to be hopelessly out of it, as he was over 
2,000 behind his points, and the little Brixtonian, playing in 
consistently good form, had given his formidable rival but 
scant opportunity of getting on terms. In the early part of 
the second week’s play, however, the spot-barred champion 
exhibited simply marvellous form, and on the evening before 
the concluding day of the match there was nothing between 
the two on the handicap. 
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After a most exciting finish, Peall won by upwards of 
300 points, and apparently Roberts is dissatisfied at the result, 
for he has issued a challenge—which has been accepted—to play 
again on the same terms; only with the stipulation that play 
shall not cease directly either man reaches his correct propor- 
tion of points for the stage, but shall continue for a fixed 
duration of time at each entertainment. The public may expect 
more fine play and excitement, therefore, at the Ezyptian 
Hall before the close of the billiard season. Since finishing 
the above-mentioned match, Roberts has successfully given 
Dawson 8,000 points in. 24,000, defeating him by 192 only 
after one of the finest exhibitions every given in public by 
either player. j 
_ The markers’ handicap at the Argyll Hall has furnished 
several interesting games, and it appears probable that from 
among the competitors a few of the leading professionals 
of the future are likely to emerge. 

H. D. 











The Stage: 


**°Tis said of widow, maid, and wife 
That honour is a woman’s life.” 


CYCLE-WORSHIP is a cult not yet so highly developed as hero- 
worship. Of course, no reference is here made to the 
mechanical apparatus which of late years has brought wealth 
to hundreds and added to the pleasure of thousands. The 
cycle we refer to is the historic, or the scientific, or perhaps it 
might be termed the metaphysic. By it we are told, from the 
time of Solomon downwards, that there is nothing new under 
the sun. Nations rise and fall in a cycle round the earth. 
Political situations, like sun spots, recur at intervals. Dress 
fashions follow a meteoric course, as it seems do fashionable 
crazes. The Duke of Argyll, if he investigated each of these 
subjects, would conclude that there was a reign of law, even 
if he could not state that law. The casual student of the 
whirligig of time, if he turned his attention to the stage, 
would be struck with the cyclic changes thereon. At one 
period raised to the highest pedestal upon which fashion can 
place it; at another, sunk in the depths of neglect. But it 
may be that fashion is not so very erratic after all, and while 
unwittingly, does in reality follow a guide. Homers and 
Shakespeares are born, not made; so, to put it more broadly, 
are stage writers and actors. Genius and talent—co-related, if 
not identic—cannot be taught in the schools, but must be born 
in the individual. Training may develop and strengthen the 
germ, but all the training in the world will not create what is 
not there. Fashion, then, may not be so fickle after all, but 
be prepared ever to follow when genius and talent lead. It 
appreciates when appreciation is deserved, and not otherwise. 
At the present time the stage is fashionable. Whether it 
possesses an extra amount of genius or not is a question which 
fashion has solved favourably. What are the attributes of 
genius? To answer this we cannot do better than recall the 
dicta of the Triads that Patti loves so well. From them we 
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learn that the primary requisites of genius are an eye that can 
see nature, a heart that can feel nature, and a boldness that 
can follow nature. The indispensables of genius are under- 
standing, feeling, and perseverance; while its friends are 
vigour, discretion, and. pleasantry; and its supports are 
prosperity, social acquaintance, and praise. These delightful 
old Welsh bards say a good deal more; but judging solely 
from the above, there is now—upon the operatic stage, at 
any rate—a galaxy of talent that has never heretofore been 
rivalled, much less excelled. Place aux Dames. Already the 
general scope of the forthcoming opera season at Covent 
Garden has been indicated, and herein we find engagements 
made or pending with Mesdames Melba, Calvé, Nordica, Eames, 
Frances Saville, Brema, Heinck, with Mademoiselles Zelie de 
Lussan, Bauermeister, Susan Strong, Meisslinger, Brazzi. 
There are names, perhaps, we miss, yet we dare venture to 
maintain each of these artistes has a reputation founded upon 
the qualities attributed in the Triads to genius; and if it is the 
fashion to worship at the shrine of these fair singers, it, simply 


means 
**the great and good 
Are by their actions understood.” 


There is another side, however, to the list, for genius smiles. 


not only upon the fairer but also upon the sterner sex, and 


here we find the names of Messrs. Jean and Edouard de 


Reszke, Van Dyck, Alvarez, Lieban, Ceppi, Scaremberg, David 


Bispham, Renaud, Ancona, Plangon, Noté, Marc Nobel, 


Meux, Jacques Bars, Journet, and Pringle. 

During the forthcoming season only one absolutely new 
opera will be produced, ‘‘Ines Mendo,” the book being from 
the pens of Messrs. P. Decourcelle and A. Livrat, the music by 
Baron Frédéric d’Erlanger, under the nom de plume “Fred 


Rignal.” Madame Melba will play the title role. Kenzel’s. 


‘* Evangelimann ” and Mancinellis ‘Hero and Leander ” 


will, however, be novelties on the Covent Garden stage; while . 


there willbe revivals of some of the older operas, in addition 
to the well-known list of favourites. We are glad to hear 


rumours of an English opera season in the autumn. This is. 


a topic about which we should like to write much, but there is 


time enough. It will be remembered that during the past few 
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years the late Sir Augustus Harris had a short opera season 
at Drury Lane during the interval between the closing of 
the pantomime and the opening of Italian opera at Covent 
Garden. 

The dearth of new operas might well be attributed toa lack 
of genius for creation when there is a plethora of genius for 
interpretation. This conclusion would be wrong. What is 
wanted is a composer of some boldness to write something 
between the lighter vein of opera bouffe and the more rigid 
lines of the older operas. Perhaps this is going too far, and it 
would be better to say that the real want of the day is an 
author rather than a composer... A good book will sooner 
produce music fit for general appreciation than will a composer 
with bad materials to work upon. Genius is not dead, but 
living ; it compels the praise of the multitude, not that they 
understand it, but they feel its power and- bend before its 
strength. No greater tribute could be paid to the genius of 
the stage than to say that theatre-going is fashionable. 


C. H. W. B. 
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